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Developing new libraries in Thailand @ Libraries 
in Hawaii @ Harold Taylor’s Montreal address 


November 1960 


15 DELIVERY OF BOOKS 
IMPORTANT TO YOU? 


It is to us. That's why librarians all over the country have found that 
our handling of their orders for BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Prebound 
Books is quick, accurate and complete, saving them costly time. And 
the attractive books they receive will stay bound through years of cir- 


culation as their name says. 


May we suggest that you write today so that we might send you our 


literature and catalogs. 


NE WME THC 54 Zindiy Zc 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BOUND.TO-STAY-BOUND' PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


except bimonth Jul 


t CHICAGO, ILIANOIS 
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Now THREE STYLES of transparent 
Crystaljacs cover every requirement 


One piece, adjustable, . 2 3 


31 
ED with paper back Mai One piece, adjustable, 
1% mil. mylar* for fast application 


cater 6 Caine tick tails Get eats. 1% mil. mylar* 
» “PAPERFOLD” y ad- 

; with Demco anchoring ld’’ features fast application in an all 

catios @ ate : ver that is completely trans- 


ne OVE ' 
es anchoring tape. Made with 


. Here’s the emeco ¢ yy book jacket cover 
Economical, that’s made with ir*® . One fold is already 
adjustable made make the sec 1. Anchor ng tape holds 


the new fo In positior zes instead ol oo 


] mil. mylar* reduces storage space, eliminates little used sizes. 


pROTECT YOUR BOOK JACKETS (0,42, Crycto/jacs Today!) 


D2 LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, W e Box 852, Fre ilifornia « Box1772, New Haven 2,Connecticut 
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* The world’s great libraries 
are “part of yours” 


microfilms 


Notable ENGLISH resources help newer 
libraries catch up with expanding needs 


* ENGLISH LITERARY PERIODICALS begins with Heraclitus 
Ridens and Democritus Ridens of 1681, ends with 1900. Purchase 
on annual subscription of 100M pages, $500. 


ENGLISH BOOKS (Pollard and Redgrave) 1475-1640, and (Wing) 
1641-1700. Both series available on annual subscription basis of 
100M pages for $500. 


| BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL RHETORIC AND ELOCU- 
COMING! *K TION, sponsored by Speech Ass'n. of America, comes in a set of 40M 


Basic Russian pages, for $200 

Works—write The titles above are but part of the great literary heritage 

if interested. that University Microfilms makes available at low cost. Subjects 
ranging from American Periodicals, Irish Newspapers, Theatre 
Source Materials, etc. are all described in the new Catalog No. 
11. Write for a copy. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
oe 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


“ 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C Street, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 


ARTICLES 
NOVEMBER COVER 


Bailey K. Howard (right) 825 The Uses of Knowledge, Harold Taylor 

pre sident of World Book En- 

cyclopedia’s publisher, pre- 833 Developing Libraries for Higher Education in Thailand: 
sents a check for $25,000, a A Cooperative Project, Margaret I. Rufsvold and Mil- 
contribution to the headquar- dred Hawksworth Lowell 

ters building fund, to David H. ; 

Clift, executive director of 846 Libraries in Hawaii, Eleanor H. Davis 

{LA. See page 843 for more 

information on the neu 847 The Emerging Public Library as Seen in Hawaii, 
World Book Encyclopedia Robert D. Leigh 


{LA Goals Award. 
860 Program Services Institutes in Pittsburgh, Kate Kolish 


7 e “ “ llet Ss } > 0 ‘ < 

The AL { Bulletin is the official ee 
journal of the American Library 

Association and publishes ma 

terial of general interest to li 


brarians and those interested in 


the library world. Its authors’ DEPARTMENTS 
opinions should be regarded as 


their own unless ALA endorse- 800 Bulletin Board ev Libeary Techasless 
ment is noted. 

Acceptance of an advertisement Free for All 868 (Goods and Gadgets 
does not imply endorsement of 

the product by the American Li Memo to Members 870 Reference Services 


brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- Intellectual Freedom 870 Public Libraries 


dexed in Education Index and 


Library Literature. A wicsobin Washington Report 871 Adult Services 


edition is available from Univer 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 873 Classified Advertising 
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READER'S GUIDE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Early in December 1960 the Committee on 
Wilson Indexes plans to distribute the final 
voting list of periodi« al titles for inclusion 
in the Reader’s Guide. 

Certainly many libraries would add new 
periodicals to their subscription list if they 
were to be indexed in the Reader’s Guide 
The only way to achieve this additional 
coverage is for libraries to vote for peri 
odicals not now subscribed for with the 
expectation that they will be added if there 
subscribers. 


the chief 


is sufficient support from 
Therefore. let reference value be 
basis of selection. 

also to the 


balance so that 


Give serious consideration 


maintenance of a subject 
at least one periodical in each indicated 
subject field is included. 

Only with 
two basic principles can the Reader’s Guide 


careful adherence to these 
continually improve its coverage. 
Jerome K. Wilcox, chairman 
Committee on Wilson Indexes 
ALA Reference Serv ices Division 


THE DUPLICATES EXCHANGE UNION 


The Duplicates Exchange Union is now a com 
mittee of the Resources and Technical Services 
A sso- 
ciation of College and Research Libraries, where 
it has been in operation for ten years under its 


Division. It has been transferred from the 


present name. Before 1950 it was called the Peri- 
odicals Exchange Union, and it is still used pri- 
marily for the exchange of periodicals. 

Charles librarian of the Clarkson 
College of Technology, Potsdam, New York, 
continues as chairman of the committee. Mr. Pen- 


Penrose, 


rose handles all membership correspondence and 
publishes a list of members annually. He writes 
about the organization: 

The Duplicates Exchange Union is a group of 
libraries and_ public—which 
agree to publish at least two exchange lists a year. 


college, school. 


800 


The Union operates on a cooperative basis; there 
are no charges other than paying postage for the 
materials received. Thus it has been a great help 
to smaller libraries with limited budgets, which 
find that through the Union they can build up ex- 
tensive back files at very reasonable cost. 

The Duplicates Exchange Union does not cover 
the same field as the U.S. Book Exchange, being 
geared primarily to the small college and public 
library which is trying to build up its collection 
primarily of domestic books and periodicals. The 
research type of material handled by the USBE 
would be of little interest to many of the libraries 
in the Union. 

No attempt is made to keep the exchange to a 
piece-for-piece basis. All libraries are expected to 
ship to the first requesting library any items that 
they have listed 

Approximately 185 
Union. Others are invited to apply to the chair- 


libraries are now in the 
man for membership. Circulation of at least two 
exchange lists a year is the only requirement for 


membership. 


for a richer, full 


i a ee 
\L LIBRARY WEEK- APR. 16-22 196! 


Here is a reproduction of the ‘‘rough,"’ the original de- 
sign of the 1961 National Library Week poster. This 
is the fourth NLW poster to be created by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company—-see the article on Norman Strouse 


in this issue. 
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WHY EXTEND LIBRARY SERVICES 


CHARLES E. GoopELL, newly elected Congress- 


man from New York, spoke in the House on 
fugust 22 for extension of the Library Services 
{ct (see this Washington Report). 
While he did not neglect its efficient and suc- 


cessful operation during its five years, he based 


month’s 


his support primarily on a restatement of its 
Purposes. 

Phe most important result of what we propose 
to do here today will be, without doubt, the 
spreading and the nurturing of knowledge in 
those quarters of our society which lack the re- 
sources to bring to their people what the modern 
world demands: a full and informed awareness of 
the dynamic world in which we live. 

It is therefore to the personalized results of 
this act that I address myself. This program has 
effectively stimulated the availability of books and 
words which, when taken together, comprise the 
fount of human knowledge. Once having pre- 
sented information in its most available form, 
have we any assurance that our citizens will come 
to drink at the fount? We know that they will. 
We know that on every occasion which arises for 
obtaining increased knowledge, many of our peo- 
ple have demonstrated their eager determination 
to make the most of it. 

The key to our future is individual thirst for 
knowledge. The lonely youth on the farm who can 
now only dream of college may consult. if he de- 


sires, the bookmobile for information on how to 


SaraH R. Reep has joined the ALA staff as 
executive secretary of the Library Education Divi- 
sion and secretary of the Committee on Accredi- 
tation. Miss Reed was 
most recently an assist- 
ant professor in the Flor- 
ida State University Li- 
School. She has 


also been a staff member 


brary 


of the library schools at 
the universities of Chi- 
cago, Denver, and North 
Carolina. She is co- 
author, with Louis R. 
Wilson and Mildred 
Lowell. of The Library 
in College Instruction, published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company in 1951, and has written or ed- 
ited a number of articles, bulletins, and pro- 
ceedings. In the American Library Association 
she has been active in public relations work as 
well as in the Library Education Division. She is 
a graduate of Cornell College and has library 
degrees from Illinois and Chicago. 


Yow Monthly ! 
YOU NEED THIS 
SERVICE MORE THAN 
EVER BEFORE 


1. More juvenile books published 
2. Growing number of publishers 
3. You're faced with more demands for your 


time 


MB NuBook Cards give you: 


4. Advance Service—an advance file of all chil 


dren's and young people's books announced for pub 
lication each fall and spring: Twice a year; a cata 


log, on cards, of coming publications $20.00 


B. Review Service—A cumulative, alphabetically- 
arranged, iist of review notations appearing in 8 
reviewing sources for children’s and young 


ple’s books; on 3 x 5 cards $20.00 


Nine times a year—Monthly October 
through May; and August. 
Subscribers (many of them continuous since the 
service began in 1952) tell us the service is 


INVALHADLE 


To let you sample this service we 
will send you the regular monthly 
packet of cards for $2.50, provided 
your order reaches us by the 15th of 
the preceding month. 


Clip coupon, mount on postcard, mail. 


MB NUBOOK Cards 

P. O. Box 585 

Oak Park, Illinois 

Send your advance service “ $20.00 
Send your review service @ $20.00 

Send combination of both services @ $35.00 
Send your sample packet @ $2.50 


Library 
Address 





Imported 


BOOKS 
FROM 
CHINA 


in English 


CHINA KNOWLEDGE SERIES 
China Chun-hen 

S 3.23 
Chi-ming. 469 

2.25 

Revolution, Ho Kan 


3.50 


Simple Geography of 
256 p. 1958 

Outline History of China, Tung 
1959 

History of the Modern Chinese 
chih. 627 p. 1959 

Brief History of 
1959 


rt History of Chinese 


Wang 


Chinese 


177 p. 1959 
CHINA IN TRANSITION. 
on many aspects of life 
434 p. 1957 
PEKING OPERA, A 
photos. 102 p. 1957 
PEKING. ‘The Fort 
painting. A aspect 
A collector tem 
Chinese with Englis 
ing booklet. Size 
1959 
METEOROLOGY 


tific Papers by 


1919-1949. 25 C 

Charts & Stat Tat uD D 
Academia Sinica, Peking. 625 p. 1954 10.00 

SUMMATION OF THE FOURIER SERIES OF 
ORTHOGONAL FUNCTIONS, Kien-kwong 
Science Press, Peking. 174 p. 1957 4.00 

MODERN CHINESE READER (and Grammar) Parts 
1& il. Ch g 


Chen 


Compiled by the nese Language Spe 
° 
an Students 


Peking. 786 


n Peking 


THE SCHOLARS, Wu 


ury nove a otire 
system and the 


799 


Boxed. 722 p. 1957 
MIDNIGHT, Moco Tu 


ndustrialist . 
Jus ais 


Vreiser tradition 


THE HURRICANE, Che 
a 


ry 
China 


nd reform in 


CHINA BOOKS 
& PERIODICALS 


334 West Schiller Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
f Book & Periodic 


e’s Republ f China 
4. Import Licen 
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When 


@ | qualify. That information can lead to a better 


life for him and, perhaps, turn into reality the 
dreams of his family. He in turn can add his con- 
tribution to the rich heritage of his own state and 
community 

The farmer vexed by the problems of his intri- 
cate business can find factual and authenticated 
solutions on the shelves of the local—perhaps 
transient—library. It is a means to self-help in 
refreshing contrast to the government servings 
of intellectual pablum that have become all too 
familiar to our farmers. 

Our young men and women are the greatest 
natural resources that this nation possesses. To 
allow any portion of this resource to lie fallow 
because books are not available is wrong. 

We set ourselves apart from those societies and 
those governments which train and propagandize 
their people, not for the sake of those people, but 
for the state. These alien philosophies conceive 
»f education and books as means to domination 
and control of the mind. We do the opposite in 
our great country. We look to the individual first, 
and to his mind, knowing that only by the libera- 
tion of intelligent minds can real human progress 


be attained. eee 


Montreal Joint Con- 
Association and 
Association was 4643. Of 


New York State 


Total registration at the 


ference of the Americar Library 
Library 
number, 780 came 


48 from Ontario. 


the Canadian 
this 
and 


from 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


56 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 


Catalogs on request 
Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 
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7,250,000 


words 
revised 
this year! | 


The 1960 Edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
contains the most sweeping revisions in its almost 
200-year history. This year, to keep up-to-date on 
all the new views, new subjects, new experts, 
Britannica editors changed 7,250,000 words— 
nearly twice as much up-dating as in less eventful 
years (and more words than are contained in 


Achtung! 
=. __ Sie verlassen nach 
» "70m West Berlin 


many less comprehensive encyclopaedias! ). 

As librarians, you know the necessity of keep- 
ing up— making certain your library can provide 
students with the source books of today. You 
know that the best way is by regularly renewing 
your edition of Britannica. Yesterday’s less com- 
plete encyclopaedia can not meet today’s needs. 


“The Reference Standard of the World” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For information prepared especially for librarians 


Director, Dept. 210-ED 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


send a postcard to John R. Rowe, Educational 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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is history 


crumbling 


in your library? 


It is if you own valuable old newspaper 
files which have not been microfilmed. 


In spite of every precaution you can 
take to protect and preserve this his- 
torical material the deterioration 
is inevitable and is going on right 
now in your library. 

By their very nature, newspapers 
made of wood pulp will turn into 
masses of brittle, yellowed paper and 
crumble away .. . and even rag- 
content newspapers do not escape 
damage and eventual ruin from con- 
stant use, careless handling, clipping, 
and vandalism. 

Stop this destruction of your price- 
less, irreplaceable historical material 
at once by having it put on microfilm. 

In addition to preserving history 
— you'll save space, and get the ease, 
convenience and cleanliness of micro- 
film use, and you’ll enjoy the faster 
reference. 


But most important of all . . . because the microfilming was done 
CMM eC CM eet Mons Mm ee al 
you'll have the assurance that now this material has been pre- 
aT UC ee Ch ae 


MICRO PHOTO INC. 


1700 SHAW AVENUE © CLEVELAND 12, QHIO 
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A note of thanks 


After the 
Library 


Montreal Conference of the American 
Association, | retired from the Council 
of the Association and now wish to address a note 
of thanks to the membership. 

The four 
very important in the history of the library pro- 


years during which I served were 


fession and the Council did much to consolidate 
the position of the profession in American life 


and culture. In retrospect, it is heartening to 
realize that | had a small part in this movement. 
In these days, when the economic incentives for 
prospective librarians are much too few in com- 
parison to some other professions, the young li- 
brarian should know that our democratic organi- 
zation offers many opportunities for service and 
professional growth which help compensate for 
other features which librarianship lacks. 
Membership in the ALA and its divisions can 
be a rich experience and carries with it wide 


opportunities to make friends and “do things” 
in almost any area of interest. Election to the 
Council is a satisfying recognition of this mem- 
bership and one’s efforts to improve libraries 
and librarianship in this country. 

To new members and old we say “thanks”; to 
prospective members we say “welcome to a pro- 
gressive, farsighted organization which offers al- 
most unlimited opportunities to those who are 
interested in making a contribution to the cul- 
tural heritage of our age.” 

Waciace VanJackson, library director 
Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 


HML—A personal reminiscence 

Undoubtedly you will have letters of 
reminiscence arising from the warm appreciation 
of Mr. Lydenberg in the September issue. How- 


many 


ever, I feel compelled to send you one of my 
own. 

I joined the New 
fresh from library 
pointment in the summer of 1939. A few months 
later I landed in the hospital with a long but not 
terribly serious illness. In the process of joining 
the staff I had met Mr. Lydenberg but certainly 
was not aware that he knew me, just about the 


York Public Library staff 


school on a temporary ap- 


Welcome addition to any library! 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 


The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 
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most junior of his staff of several hundred 
people. 

Not many days after my arrival at the hospi- 
tal I had a long handwritten letter from him 
which extended condolences, offered to advance 
any amount of money I might need, and was, in 
tone, the type of letter I might have expected 
from a favorite uncle rather than a distant ad- 
ministrator. Later when f left the hospital I had 
a similar letter urging me to take all the time 
necessary for a full recovery, without loss of pay. 

This sort of personal interest was apparently 
typical, and endeared him to his staff. 

Artuur T. Hamuin, librarian 


University of Cincinnati 


The September issue 


Congratulations on the splendid September 1960 
issue of the Bulletin and mosi especially on the 
excellent article by Raynard Swank, “The Help 
We Give.” While Dr. Swank is speaking pri- 
marily of international library relations, his ob- 
servations should be read by every American 
(ugly, quiet, or just well-meaning). I hope that 
Dr. Swank’s statement will be widely distributed 
outside the library field as well as in it. 

LesTeR ASHEIM, dean 

Graduate Library School 


The University of Chicago 


Many thanks for the very interesting September 

Bulletin—so good that my 17-year-old and 15- 

year-old were glad to read some of the articles. .. . 
Mrs. H. P. Hopper 
Washington, D.C. 


Of the unusually large number of letters received 
about the September issue, Mrs. Hopper’s was 
unique.—Eb. 


The Intellectual Freedom Front 
Thank you for including in the September 1960 
issue of the ALA Bulletin the excellent article 
by Everett T. Moore on the Plymouth Meeting 
controversy. | hope you will continue to keep us 
abreast of developments in the field of intellec- 
tual freedom insofar as this pertains to librar- 
ians. This will serve to give us a more realistic 
picture of our profession in present-day Ameri- 
can society. 

Jean Hopper, head 

Business, Science and 

Industry Department 

The Free Library of Philadelphia 


Such is Mr. Moore’s intention. See his review of 
the Bartlesville, Oklahoma, situation in this 
issue. However, readers should note that the De- 
cember issue will not contain any of the regular 
departments except Memo to Members.—Eb. 


A Catalog Worth Having... 


PAPERBOUND BOOKS 
For Schools and Libraries 


This 84-page catalog has over 2,000 titles classified and 


listed alphabetically for easy ordering. More and more 


librarians and school officials are turning to 


PAPER- 


BOUND BOOKS to get the best in reading material at a 


low price. 


Write for Your Free Catalog Today! 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. 


(A Division of A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


564 W. Monroe St. 
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Series 


GOALS FOR AMERICANS 


Report of President’s Commission on 
National Goals 


Certain to be one of the most widely read books of the 
year, due to the extensive publiciry and promotion it 
will receive through all media. 

This book contains the official Report of the President's 
Commission on National Goals. It sets a series of goals for 
vital areas of our national life, and develops an outline 
of policies and programs to attain these goals. Its message 
speaks to all Americans, telling us what we can do as 
individuals to help our nation achieve its objectives. 

The issues are stated clearly and concisely; 
the proposals are bold and decisive, calling 
for specific courses of action and 
continuing discussion and debate 

among intelligent Americans. 


250 pp. $3.50 Clothbound December 


Henry M. Wriston, Chairman + Frank Pace, Jr., Vice Chairman 
ErwinD.Canham + James B.Conant + Colgate W. Darden, Jr. + 


Alfred M.Gruenther + LearnedHand «+ Clark Kerr + James R. Killian, Jr. 


SECRETARY OF STATE Edited by Don K. Price 


This book examines the office of the Secretary of State, describ- 
ing the complex roles and relationships that make the office 
what it is today: the head of a-vast, expanding federal depart- 
ment deeply involved in vital domestic and world affairs. 

The spread of world communism, the sweeping revolution 
in military technology, and the social struggles of newly inde- 
pendent nations pose unprecedented problems for the U. S. 
Secretary of State. Here at home, the Secretary's function is 
complicated further by the necessity of securing the support of 
the executive, congress, the military, and the general public. 

The effects of all these influences on the office of the Secretary 
of State are examined here for the first time. Seven highly 
qualified experts who have had important roles in shaping the 
State Department of today analyze the many facets of the 
Secretary's task. 200 pp. $3.50 Clothbound December 


American Assembly 


Authors of Chapters 


Catherine Bauer 
William P. Bundy 
Edward F. Denison 
James P. Dixon, -r. 
John W. Gardner 
Morton Grodzins 
August Heckscher 
Clark Kerr 

William J. Langer 
John J. McCloy 
Clinton Rossiter 
Wallace S. Sayre 
Lauren K. Soth 
Herbert Stein 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr. 
Warren Weaver 
Henry M. Wriston 


administered by the 
American Assembly, 
Columbia University 


Members of the President’s Commission on National Goals 


Crawford H. Greenewalt + 


+ George Meany 


The Authors of 
Secretary of State 


Don K. Price, editor 
Dean Acheson 
Robert Bowie 

John Sloan Dickey 
William Y. Elliott 
Paul Nitze 

Henry W. Wriston 


The Federal Government & Higher Education «+ 192 pp $3.50 Published 


Complete catalog and approval copies available from: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC.—Library Service Dept. 70) 10s, N. y. 
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SCIENCE CIRCUS 
by Bob Brown 


153 exciting scientific experiments 
and porty stunts for home demon- 
stration that are safe, easy to per 
form (no special equipment re- 
quired) and based on well-known 
scientific laws. Fun for the family— 
and perfect as a general science 
course supplement for all teachers 


and students. 


Just Published Ilustrated $4.50 


Order 


Library Highlights from FLEET 


A NEW and COMPLETE 
Home Beauty Program for Women 


Famous beauty expert Doreen Teeling shows women of all ages how to 
achieve a fuller, happier life by learning to discover their own true beauty 
The easy-to-follow home beauty course outlined in THIS SIDE OF YOUR 
MIRROR—revealing the author's professional secrets and tested methods— 
covers diet, posture, figure control, grooming, fashion, hair styling, cos 


metics, and even speech and etiquette. Intro. by Mary G. Roebling 


Coming November 14 Iustrated $3.95 


AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH ELMER... 
BACKWARDS 


by Elmer “Sizzle’’ Wheeler 


A sparkling sogo about a slap 


GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC 
by Van Allen Bradley 


The clues to rare book collectors 


treasure hunts—contained in a 


hoppy soferi that’s the funniest unique reference volume by the Lit 


travel guide ever! Covers Mexico, erary Editor of the Chicago Daily 
Alaska, Morocco, Japan, Thailand, News. With an index and price eval 
Egypt, Holland, 


Spain and points between—and is 


Greece, Israel, vation of over 2,000 valuable titles 


and an illustrated guide to the rec 


packed with off-beat travel tips on 
ognizable features of sought-after 


out-of-the-way shops, hotels, res 
taurants and night clubs first editions 


Illustrated $4.95 IIlustrated $5.95 


Just Published Published 


NOW at your usual library discount 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION - 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
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Library record problems too to handie? 


CUT THEM DOWN TO 
SIZE WITH 
REMINGTON RAND 
MICROFILM 


f 
“git 
ath. 


Remington Rand Microfilm cameras and equipment give fast, 
efficient solution to record storage, protection and copying! 


Prove to yourself how Remington Rand micro-filming can solve 
space, storage and copying problems as well as help you devise new 
office techniques and systems. Even more important, Remington 
Rand microfilm experts are always available to you to diagnose rec- 
ord problems—help you train personnel in modern microfilm tech- 
niques. Learn al! the advantages of Remington Rand Cameras—the 
best of the portables and stationaries—and all the supplementary 
equipment and services that go with them .. . see what they can do 
for your particular business operation. Get all the information on 
the complete microfilm line—Remington Rand! Use the attached 
coupon now—no obligation, of course. 


Remington Fland Systems 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
122 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Remington Rand Systems 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


| wish more information on Remington 
Rend Microfilm Equipment and its 
application to my business. 

Name 

Title 

Company. 
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HECKMAN’S COMPLETE LIBRARY 
BINDING SERVICE 


Class A Magazine Library Binding for ultimate 

usefulness . . . Heckman Standardized Magazine THE 

Binding where economy is mandatory .. . ° 

Library Book Binding in the largest selection of Ine, 


Illustrated and Decorative covers available. . . 


Durable Text Book Binding designed for rugged 
classroom use . . . plus a special service for NORTH MANCHESTER, 


restoration and repair of rare volumes. ; INDIANA 
Heckman gives you Economy, Dependability, 
28 Day Service, plus the finest Quality available. 
Write or call North Manchester, Ind. today for 
complete information! 
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THAT THIS COLUMN WAS BEING TOO MUCH A PERSONAL ACCOUNT 
THE ExecuTive SECRETARY AND THAT | SHOULD DESIST 
SIncE THE CRITICISM WAS SOMEWHAT JUSTIFIED —- AND PAR= 
1OING CAME FROM AN ALA OFFICER = | TRIED TO MEND MY 
Ry LIKE TO REVERT FOR JUST ONCE SO THAT | CAN SAY SOME 
TO THE KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND, INDIRECTLY, TO 
CATIONS. IT HAS BEEN MORE THAN A LITTLE WHILE SINCE 
TY TO ATTEND A STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
MUCH PLEASURE THAT | TOOK OFF ON OCTOBER 12 TO THE 
HINSON, KANSAS. IT WAS A SPLENDID MEETING, MOST ABLY 
0 OVER Y PRESIDENT ONEITA JOHNSON. THE THREE HUNDRED 
DANCE - RIETY OF INTERESTING SPEAKERS AT THE 
UOING F ER, MaRicTTA DaNniers, Mrs. EvLizaBeTH 


be 
DUNG, PF OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


F 
OF TULSA, OKLAHOMA, AND AUTHOR WELLIAM 


ER, 3 DE 
t Barne N “1SS HELEN BRADFORD WERE HONORED FOR THEIR 
ESe . ERSO COULO NOT COVER ALL OF THE MANY 
MEETIN BUT | MADE ONE EARLY MORNING SESSION AT WHICH 
t LieRarRy EDUCATED AND INFORMEO HIS AUDIENCE WELL ON 
RETRIEVAL FOR LIBRARIES = THE PRESENT SITUATION ANDO 
STENED WITH SPECIAL INTEREST BECAUSE OF ALA'S PRESENT 
yn THE LiBRaRY OF THE FuTURE at THE CENTURY 21 ExPosi- 
NGTON. KLA NOW HAS A MEMBERSHIP OF APPROXIMATELY ONE 
MEETINGS PLAY A MOST EFFECTIVE PART IN THE DEVELOPMENT 


yY SERVIC AND LIBRARIANSHIP. 


ING IN CHI 0 f EMBER 11-12. 
MATTERS REO Boaro's 
F PLANS FOR G TO SUPPORT 
PARTIC ROPOSED 
RTMENT IDERED As 
UNITS OF JS SPECIAL 
RATION 8 4T, Witt BE 
Witt 6 { ATION OF 


R 9 ano 1 ¢ THE 
DQUARTERS )PERATIONS. 
MR. HARLOW no Mr. 
MMITTEE O NVESTMENTS 
IMMITTEE 1 COMPOSED OF 
Eowtn Ce. AUSTIN OF 


LPHIA, AND RicwarRoD B. SEALOCK 


-XECUTIVE FRECTOR 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach, June 17— 
23, 1962; Chicago, July 14—20 (tentative), 1963; St. Louis, June 28— 
July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4—10, 1965; New York, July 3-9, 1966; 


San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings: Chicago, 
Jan. 31-—Feb. 4, 1961; Chicago, Jan. 23-28, 1962 





hit Brodac’ 


AUTOMATIC CIRCULATION SYSTEM 


; _to meet the RL A 
\ Circulation Growth . 


. here are a few 
excerpts from the many 
letters in our file 

from Brodac users. 


"# * ® 4 boon to the library 

business * * *” 

"* * * we hope to get a second 

machine * * *” 

"# * * we have slipped our last book 
happy day 

“* * * no looking up of c wd numbers 

no enlarging in ... What the typist likes 

is not having to type!” 

we just couldn't get along without 


the Brodac now!” 


((# & * 


* more libraries in the area will ‘succumb’ 


Brodac System to its charms!” 
The simple, swift and error-proof recording of transactions 
Means is only the beginning of the Brodac System’s Savings. Subse- 


quent time- consuming and costly chores, such as, typing of 


Continuous over-due notices, book slipping, sorting and filing of book 


cards, circulation-tallying, are all eliminated. Skilled help is 


Savings conserved for more creative tasks. 


NO OTHER Completely error-proof. 


CHARGING SYSTEM Installed with almost “plug-in” simplicity. 
COMBINES Desk-Level operation. 


No developing or scanning of film. 
ALL OF THESE Automatic circulation tallies. 
FEATURES Installed on a ‘“‘test’’ basis. 


Send for Detailed Plans and Literature. 


Home Office: Dept. 168-C1, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N_J. 
INDUSTRIES West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
to=- In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 


909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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ein 
is the 
ARAL 
| Community?” 


t The Donnell 1 


y Center of The New York Public Library 


Both get their answers from the - | MEE t{ICANA 


The AMERICANA speaks to the total satisfaction of both the teen-ager and the Nobel Prize winner. To her it 


graphed 


says, ‘*...Senegal...Sudanese Republic... Ivory Coast...October 4th, 1958...13 members...” * To him it says, 


colonial contribution...egalitarian and humanistic tradition...assimilation...decolonization...perspective for 
evolution...autonomous institutions...’ * Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to 
the encyclopedia which completely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. * The AMERICANA’s great 
1960 edition fittingly marks its 131st year of growth. Since 1955 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the 
complete rewriting, revising and resetting of 22,600 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and considerably 
larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 14,500 illustrations; 14% larger type for every 
one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. *% Full details of the 1960 


AMERICANA are now available. Just fill out the coupon and you will receive complete information 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


The Encyclopedia 515 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. ¥ 
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ALA 1160 


THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


ADDRESS 
THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


$$ $$$ $—$___—___—_ Z0 NE —___ STATE 
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Guides for 
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Use 


American 
Library 


Association 
Chicago 11 Illinois 
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LET’S READ TOGETHER 


Books for Family Enjoyment 


reading aloud 


An annotated listing of 500 titles for family 


or for the child’s own library. Arranged in 24 subject cate 
Prepared by a joint committec 


National Congres 


gories with age levels shown 
of the Children’s Services Division and the 
ot 


June 


ind Teac hers 


Parents 
960 $1.50 


10 copies $13.50; 25, $27.50; 50, $50 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES, 7th Edition 


Lists and annotates 1000 in print books and magaz 
Titles 


buying 


nes tora 


ranged 


bal inced working collection for grades kK 5 


by subject with grade level and complete and cata 


Subject, author, title inde 


loging information 


February 1960 $2.00 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 3d Edition 


A balanced selection of over 1000 in-print titles for grades 
7, 8 and 9. Complete buying and cataloging information 


| 


iddition to annotations for each title. Indexed 


Fe bruary 1960 


$2.00 


THE BOOKLIST 
AND SUBSCIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 


books tor children 


young people and adults recommended for library purchas¢ 


Issued twice monthly, reviews current 


Features the unique reviews of encyclopedias and other 


reference works, both recommended and not re 


ommended 


for purchase. 23 issues. Regular price $6.00 


Special Combination Price Offer 
f the Book Collections 


for Junior High Schools and a new or 


lementars 


Either 
Grade S 


new Basic or E 


iddition il 
son rk S Bulletin 


$6.75 


subs« ription to The Booklist and Subs« ription 


at the money saving price of only 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 6th Edition 


Nearly 


Dewe y ( 


1500 titles annotated and arranged according ¢t 


lassification with classification number su 


L¢ 
fess on il | 


neips in 


headings Card ‘numbers and general reading level 


lude 


n the aud 


separate lists of magazines and s 


tion aids o-visual field 


1957 


RICHER BY ASIA 


1 


Detailed notes 


tah! 
itabl 


n 80 outstanding 


e for young people. In 


liscussion leaders 


rogram suggestions 
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by Everett T. Moore 


BARTLESVILLE, AND AFTER 


Bartlesville” has 
American librarians, 


“Remember never become a 


battle cry of nor does this 
department recommend that it should. But if we 
need slogans, it might carry fully as much mean 
ing as “Don’t join the book burners.” 

threats to the freedom to read o 
curred during the early 1950's that the case of 
tuth Brown, who after more than thirty 
is librarian of the Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Free 
Public 1950, has be- 
come obscured. Yet her case did more, perhaps. 
time to shock librarians 


So many 
years 


Library was dismissed in 


than any other in our 
in the United States into examining their beliefs 
in intellectual freedom 

\ brief résumé of the incident appears in 
Robert B. Downs’s The First Freedom (ALA, 
1960) in the James Rorty, “The At- 
tack on Our after 
the Communists invaded South Korea, he 
that Ruth Brown lost her 


wholly 


irticle by 
Libraries.” It was a month 
notes, 
iob. “The two events 


With 


American mothers 


were not unconnected. American 
voung men fighting in Korea 
and fathers all 


ing reasingly 


icross the nation had become 


concerned about Communist sub- 


version on the home front.’ 
Miss 


(which she was not), 


The complaint against Brown was not 
that she was a Communist 
but that the library kept on its shelves the Neu 
Republic, the Nation, and Soviet Russia Today, 
ind that she had participated in group discus- 
sions of race relations. The charge, made by a 
citizens’ committee, had been investigated by the 
which recommended Miss 


City Commiuission, 


Brown’s discharge. 


Miss 


brary 


Brown received the 
which ruled that although Soviet 
be discontinued, the 


Vatior 


support of her li- 
board, 
Russia Today might well 
Veu Re nubli« ind the 


ta ined 


might be re- 


A city ordinance provided for dismissal of the 
librarian only for misconduct or neglect of duty. 
But the City Commission discovered that under a 
under Oklahoma law, it could 
which the 


board was appointed. It thereupon passed a new 


home rule charter 


repeal the ordinance under library 


ordinance, assumed control of the library. dis- 


missed Miss Brown, and appointed a new li- 


brarian. 
Miss Brown appealed her case to the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court, contending that the com- 


mission’s action was contrary to state statutes, to 
“state interest in library matters,” and to the 
“general later the court 
ruled against her, holding that “the operation 
and administration of a city library is a matter 


welfare.” Two years 


of strictly municipal concern.” 

So ended the sorry incident. 

The ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
had submitted a resolution on the case to the 
ALA Council at the 1951 Midwinter Meeting. 
protesting the discharge of Miss Brown, and the 
Council adopted it. A full report of the matte 
had earlier been submitted by the Oklahoma Li- 
brary Intellectual 
Freedom to the president and Executive Board 
of the ALA. This report, published in the ALA 
Bulletin, March 1950, is eloquent in its state- 
ment and interpretation of the case. “We can 


Association's Committee on 


only infer. in viéw of the published record, that 
Ruth unjustly and 
charged because of her professional belief in 


Brown was cavalierly dis- 


free libraries,” it concludes. 

Writing to the Library Journal, October 15. 
1950. James W. Henderson of the New York 
Public Library credit to Miss 
Brown, the librarian, that she was a zealous civil 


said, “It is a 


servant and kept the library going, even during 
the most difficult depression years. It is also to 
her credit that she took seriously her responsi- 
bilities as a Christian and democrat. She took 
children into her home, reared them, provided 
the means by which several young people were 
able to go through college, and helped many 
others in countless ways. Through the years, be- 
ing in constant contact with ideas, she developed 
a liberal philosophy consistent with her religion 
and her innate sense of what was right and 
just.” 

\ number ot efforts at censorship in public 
libraries attracted 
that followed 


plaints by individuals or groups about the pres- 


wide attention in the years 


most of them resulting from com- 
ence of subversive books in library collections 
(mong the prominent datelines on reports of 
these incidents were Boston: Galion. Ohio; Mt 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania: and San Antonio, Texas 

\ little further reading of recent history re- 
minds us that there were also some efforts to 
require libraries to “label” publications which 
advocated or favored Communism, or which were 
distributed by any organizations designated by 
as subversive. The most 
extreme one was passage of a law in Alabama in 


a government agency 


815 











— 1953 that every book used in a college, public 

This NEW GLOBE should be in school, or trade school was to be labeled to indi- 
cate that the author was or was not an advocate 

of Communism or socialism or a member of a 

YOUR Communist-front organization. The same _ infor- 

LIBRARY mation was required concerning the author of 


sie a any writing cited in the book, thereby posing 
something of a problem in clearing books con- 
24" in taining generous footnotes and _ bibliographical 
diameter references. The law also provided that any citi- 
zen might challenge in the courts the use of a 
Physical-Political book which he believed violated its provisions. 
1,700 place names To be sure, the law could not be enforced. 
333 miles to inch In 1951 the Sons of the American Revolution 


75” circumference of Montclair, New Jersey, had exerted pressure 
latest boundaries 
Ocean currents 

Sea depths ; , ; 
Trust territories cate or favor Communism. or which are issued 


on libraries in New Jersey to put a prominent 
label or inscription on “publications which advo- 


or distributed by any Communist organization or 
In Navigator stand (illustrated) over-all height is @") other organization formally designated by 
47”. Distance and time measuring strip on horizon any authorized government agency as Commu- 
ring. Order direct from Denoyer-Geppert. nistic or subversive .. .” and advocated that, such 
724PL15 Blond hardwood $195.00 publications “should not be freely available in 


>24PL15 Mahogany or walnut finish ...... 220.00 Ji} paries to readers or in schools to pupils, but 


DENOYER-GEPPERT co. should be obtainable only by signing suitable 

Globes - Maps - Charts - Atlases applications.” 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., nee 40 The immediate result of this proposal, which 
ie the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom 


the best way to get good /| . books into _ 


ro 
= || = hands and winds of 3 g CRE 1 people 


who live outside the range of [FP [public libraries is 


to take them i in i q fel. Te } Gerstenslager Bookmobiles, 


$) > cost is far Sie than. branch libraries and 
i. = MTT ITB selecti 
you een offer a wider |S) fr = selection 


of reading and reference material. 


- 


a postcard now will get (<°. ? you all the facts 
se 
Zao GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY WOOSTER, OHIO 
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found was not uncommon in the United States, 
ALA Statement on 
Labeling, recommended by the committee and 
unanimously adopted by the Council on July 13, 
1951. 

Overshadowing all other censorship problems 


was the formulation of the 


during these years, of course, was the investiga- 
tion launched by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy in 
1953 into the stocking by United States overseas 
information libraries of books by Communists or 
Although the bases of 
selection of books for such overseas libraries na- 


Communist sympathizers. 


turally differed from those for public libraries 
at home, the swee ping condemnation of the In- 


formation Agency authorities for permitting 


overseas libraries to have books whose authors 


were suspect because of associations 


past 
gested strongly that such an extreme view could 


sug- 
ug 


lead to similar attacks on all libraries. 

Mr. Downs wrote in “The Book Burners Can- 
Win,” reprinted in his volume, The First 
Freedom, of this 


not 
“excellent system of 194 centers 
in sixty-one countries, standing high in prestige 
and influence, among the most effective ambassa- 
.” that as a re- 
sult of the attacks and the State Department’s 


confused and confusing directives, “the library 


dors any country could have. . 


staffs have been demoralized, the reputation for 
of the 


damaged among the people they are designed to 


objectivity libraries has been seriously 


ENCYCLOPEDIE 


New Volume: 


HISTOIRE DE 


reach, reduced congressional appropriations may 
force the closing of about one-half the centers, 
and the impression has spread around the world 
that freedom of speech and of the press no 
longer exists in the United States.” 

The difficulty of the overseas libraries was un- 
derstood for what it was: a threat to all free li- 
braries. The statement on The Freedom to Read, 
prepared that spring by the Westchester Con- 
ference of the ALA and the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, and adopted officially by both 
associations, was the swift answer by American 
librarians and book publishers. (For an impor- 
tant recent report on the USIA libraries see Ed- 
ward Heiliger’s article, “What Is Happening to 


{LA Bulletin, 


Our Overseas Libraries?” in the 
September 1960.) 

From Bartlesville to the Information Libraries 
crisis was a decisive period though a brief one 
in modern library history. The two statements 
of principles, on labeling and the freedom to 
read, are now basic documents to which Ameri- 
can librarians may refer. 

Though today’s censorship problems are 
mainly concerned with questions of obscenity ra- 
ther than of political subversion, the means for 
resisting attacks on freedom of action are the 
same. And a rereading of the recent history of 
intellectual freedom in this country helps to 


sharpen some of today’s issues. eee 


DE LA PLEIADE 


LA MUSIQUE 


Volume I: Des Origines & Jean-Sébastien Bach 
Edited by Roland Manvel 


2,260 pages 
Published Volumes: (With serial numbers) 


Volume |. Histoire des Littératures. Volume 1 


Volume Ill. Histoire des Littératures. Volume 2 
Vil. Histoire des Littératures. Volume 3 


Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 


ll. Histoire Universelle. Volume 1 
IV. Histoire Universelie. Volume 2 
Vi. Histoire Universelle. Volume 3 . 


Vill. La Terre: La Terre dans I’Espace . 
IX. Histoire de la Musique. Volume 1 


< 


S LEAD, 


flexible leather binding 


V. Histoire des Sciences (Des Origines au 20° Siécle) 


thin paper, illustrated $11.00 


$11.50 
-$ 9.75 
. .$10.75 
. $11.50 
. .$10.75 
. . $11.50 
. $11.00 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 
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by Germaine Krettek 


FORTY MINUTES 


When the 
Washington August 15 for their post-conventions 


Members of Congress came back to 


session the outlook for extension of the Library 
Services Act was dim and the appropriation for 
fiscal still undecided. By 


September 1 when the 86th Congress adjourned 


the current year was 


had changed drastically 
take 


pride in their legislative accomplishments. Con- 


sine die, the situation 


ind librarians and trustees could honest 


gress had clearly shown not only by words, but 


ilso by votes, its recognition of the vital role of 
libraries in the total educational structure of the 
nation. 

The action on the floor of the House of Repre 
August 22, was 


the climax of intensive efforts by the Speaker of 


-entatives on Monday afternoon, 


the House, key Representatives, 
Health, Education. 
and 


Department of 
and Welfare officials, 


friends of libraries. 


librar 
lans, trustees 

lo pass a bill under Suspension of the Rules 
is difhcult 


even harder to do when the legislative calendar 


under ordinary circumstances, but is 
is crowded, many conflicting forces are at work, 
ind the rush to adjourn is ¢ hanging the focus on 
the relative importance of pending measures 
The rules may be suspended only if the Speaker 
igrees to entértain the motion on the designated 
day. Furthermore, a quorum otf the entire House 
membership must be present, and two-thirds of 


those voting must vote in the affirmative. Never- 
theless, these 
Senate-passed bill to extend the Library Services 
Act for 
for consideration on the only day the Suspension 


Rep- 
resentative Carl Elliott, chairman of the Special 


9702 


under handicaps, S$.2830, the 


an additional five years, was called up 


Calendar was called following the recess. 


Education Subcommittee, moved to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, the measure was inten- 
sively debated for the forty minutes allowed, and 
it was then passed by a standing vote of 190-29 

During the brief debate period Representa- 
tives crowded the aisles in an effort to get to the 
microphones to endorse the bill. One Republican 
seat 


Congresswoman was noticed changing her 


humber of times. Later she reported that she 


had secured the favorable votes of seven of her 


colleagues from big cities by telling them what 
the extension would mean to the rural areas of 
her state. 

The ineffectual 
The arguments were familiar, revolving in the 


opposition was and sparse. 
main around opposition to federal aid in gen- 
eral and the continuation of limited grants pro- 
grams. 

Unexpected support came from some ultra- 
conservative Representatives who consistently vote 
against bills which require money. Those who 
spoke effect, 
who had ridden the bookmobiles, 
visited their library 
knowledge 


with greatest however, were the 


men who had 
centers, or had other first- 
hand of the needs and accomplish- 
ments of their particular states. It is impossible 
here to quote from all of the speeches made but 
here are significant from the 


some excerpts 


99 


August 22. 


Congressional Record tor 

In naming the 52 House sponsors of the bill, 
Carl Elliott (D., Al . . They are all 
entitled to great 


strengthening the 


i.) said: 


credit for their interest in 


sinew of 


America’s spirit by 


providing public libraries for her people 

He also referred to the special message he had 

received from Senator John Kennedy supporting 

the bill. 
Stuyvesant Wainwright (R., N.Y.), ianking 

minority member of the Special Education Sub- 

continuation of the 


Vice 


from the 


urged 
letter from the 
This letter 


dent. as you see, 


committee, program. 
President, 


Vice 


urges the ex- 


read a and 


said: Presi- 
seconds and 
tension of this program on the membership of 
the House of Further than 


that, the Democratic platform contains a_par- 


Representatives. 


ticular reference calling for a library extension 
program. So does the Republican platform. The 
call this to of the 
membership is to point out that the opposition 
to the bill is partisan. Both the Republican Party 
and the Party 


endorsed program as 


only reason | the attention 


Democrati have wholeheartedly 
this 


both parties. ...” 


have our leaders of 
The chairman of the Committee on Education 


ind Labor, Graham Barden (D., N.C.) was ap- 


“Each attempt to list the persons responsi- 
ble for this 
possible. All 


is a heartfelt ‘thank you’ to all who have 


great victory gets more im- 


that can be said, therefore, 
given so generously of time and energy to 
make this day possible.” 
tek, writing in the August 24 issue of the 


ALA Washington Newsletter. 


Germaine Kret- 





plauded enthusiastically when he said: “. . . I 
about made 
back yonder 3 or 4 years ago. I am concerned 
over the fact that the has 
spent and the program has been successful. . . . 


am not so concerned statements 


money been wisely 
It promotes education and good government, for 
I believe that it is just as important to know how 
to cast an intelligent vote as it is to vote. 
Now, I am sometimes known as a fairly conser- 
vative fellow; in other words, I am pretty tight 
with taxpayers money, and I am, except when | 
see the evidence of a reasonable amount of 
money spent for a good purpose and for a good 
cause for the good of our own people... .” 
The sponsor of the original Library Services 
Act. Edith (D., Ore.) said: “. . . Mr. 
Speaker, the rural Library Services Act is not 
the most costly of the 
that 


it is not the greatest contribution the Congress 


Green 
extensive or the most 
Federal grant-in-aid programs. It may be 


has ever made to adult education in this country. 
But this program is surely one of the most re- 
warding, one of the most encouraging. and one 
of the most productive of the educational grant 
programs... .” 

Robert Giaimo (D., Conn.): “. .. Once a year 
during National Library Week this nation ac- 
knowledges the wonderful service that our pub- 
lic libraries perform. This Congress should 


reflect the 
importance our country attached to continuing 


this Congress must—by its actions 
the growth of our public library system... . 
John Fogarty (D., R.I.): “. .. As the gentle- 
Utah (Mr. and others have 
said here this afternoon, if we would only take 


man from Dixon) 
the time to go out and spend a day on one of 
bookmobiles. made 


up. . . . With public opinion firmly behind it, 


these our minds would be 


and with increasing resources, this program will 


' advance until no man, woman, or child in this 


country is denied the opportunity for intelle« 
tual and spiritual growth which access to a good 
library affords... .” 

Vewell George (D., Kans.): “. . . Few 


ures do so much for so many individuals who de- 


meas 


sire to increase their knowledge and improve 


their minds at such a small cost. 

In describing his visit to a Maine bookmobile. 
Frank Coffin (D.) said: “. .. Here on the four 
wheels of the bookmobile rode the principle of 


And 


tomes 


equal educational opportunity. believe me, 
Mr. Speaker, these rolling 
moss....” 


Florence e Du yer { R.. N. J. or 


many 


gather no 


.. Of the great 
which the 
states 


areas of our national life in 


federal government cooperates with and 


local communities, I know of none where the re- 


turn on the federal investment is greater in 


Directory of Social and Health Agencies 
of New York City, 1960-1961 
Prepared under the Direction of the Committee on Information Services of the 
Community Council of Greater New York, Inc. A revised and up-to-date edition 
of the Directory providing comprehensive information on over 1,100 social and 


health agencies in New York City. Both governmental and voluntary organiza- 


tions are included. The Directory lists the agencies alphabetically and by func- 


tion and is cross-indexed to provide quick and convenient reference 
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terms of strengthening the basis of American 
democracy than it is with the Library Services 
Act. An informed and judicious electorate is still 
strength of democracy. And the 
public library is still the educational 
institution in America... .” 

Philip J. Philbin (D., Mass.): “. . . Now that 
we have had the opportunity to see what a pro- 
gram of this kind can accomplish in its early 


the greatest 
greatest 


stages, it becomes necessary more than ever to 
protect and advance these early gains by extend- 
ing these necessary library services for another 
5 years....” 

From these and other statements the sentiment 
of the House became clear and the final result 
evident. Yet it 
when the Speaker rapped his gavel, the vote was 
taken last, the 
nounced. On August 31, the President signed the 
Act, S.2830 became Public Law 86-679, and the 


Services Act until June 


was a heart-stopping moment 


and, at long result was an- 


Library was extended 
30, 1966. 

August 22 was an historic occasion in library 
annals, but on the following day another signifi- 
cant event took place. For the first time since the 
1956, the 


entire amount authorized under the law was rec- 


Library Services Act was passed in 
ommended for appropriation by the conferees on 


the Health, Education. and Welfare appropria- 


tions bill. The $7,500,000 figure subse- 
quently approved by both House and Senate and 
the bill, H.R.11390, was signed by the President 
on September 2 (P.L.86-703). 

An important amendment relating to the un- 
obligated balances for 1960 was also included 


in the conference report. This amendment reads 


was 


as follows: 


Grants for Library Services: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House relating to allotment of funds 
and the period of availability of funds. A supple- 
mental appropriation for 1960 in the approximate 
amount of $1,369,000 will be 
carry out the Federal Government’s obligation under 


necessary in order to 
the legislative action taken in connection with the 
1960 and the 1961 appropriations for this activity. 


Since Congress has now adjourned, however. 
the supplemental appropriation cannot be re- 
quested until the new Congress convenes in 
January. 

This action by the Congress in appropriating 
the entire authorized amount for fiscal 1961, and 
make a 
1960 


unpaid allotments is tremendously important and 


also in recognizing the obligation to 


supplemental appropriation to cover the 


shows in clear-cut terms the value placed by the 
entire Congress on the accomplishments of the 
Services Act. eee 


states under the Library 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 
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American Heritage, the distinguished magazine of history. Ap- 
proximately 150 illustrations, half in glowing full color. Grades 
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as 
pence 


oF THE NEW ' worR 


THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


AND HIS WORLD 


MEN OF AMERICAN SCIENCE 

AND INVENTION 

Rare old paintings, posters, lithographs, 
drawings and sketches bring to life this 
fascinating story of America’s history 
as a nation of inventors. November 


DISCOVERERS OF 

THE NEW WORLD 

An exciting word-and-picture account 
of the dauntless men — Columbus, 
Cabot, Balboa, Magellan, De Soto, 
Drake and all the rest — who explored 
and charted America. August 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 

AND HIS WORLD 

The life and times of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and third 
President of the United States, with 
180 illustrations including many of his 


The Stor I OS lunkee 


WHALING. 


Previously published 


THE STORY OF YANKEE WHALING 


A rousing account of the great days of 
whaling, from Nantucket to the South 
Seas to the Antarctic. 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 


The complete story of the American 
Indians who hunted Buffalo from the 
Canadian border to Southwest Texas, 
from the Mississippi to the Rockies. 


RAILROADS IN THE 

DAYS OF STEAM 

Color paintings, photographs and draw- 
ings illustrate this history of America’s 


own architectural sketches. September _Failroads. 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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“Knowledge flows from teacher to student and back 


again, and if there is no direct channel of communi- 


cation between them, knowledge cannot flow.” 


The uses of knowledge 


by Harold Taylor 


Having been born, brought up, and educated 
in Canada, I have spent the second half of my 
life in the 
people. I am therefore in a position to know 


United Statés, educating other 


something about the barriers to the free flow 


of knowledge in Canada and the 
United States. 


I cannot escape the conclusion that the chief 


and use 


barrier to the free flow and use of knowledge 


© Harold Taylor was president of Sarah Law- 
rence College, first school in the United States 
to use the principles of progressive education 
at the college level, from 1945 until 1959, when 
he resigned to devote himself to study and 
While at Sarah Lawrence he edited 
and contributed to Essays in Teaching (1950) 
and wrote On Education and Freedom (1954). 


wriling. 


The address pub- 
lished here was giv- 
en at a general ses- 
sion of the Montreal 
Conference devoted 
to breaking barriers 
to the flou 
utilization of knowl- 
edge between differ- 
ent parts of the 


world, North 


ica was Mr. Taylor's 


and 


4mer- 


assigned area. 


in North America is the educational system 
and its lack of connection with the world of 
or, to put it differently, the bar- 
riers are put in place by an attitude which 
North America takes to its own culture, an 
attitude that is 
system. 


real events: 


imbedded in its educational 

In my case, as a client or consumer of Ca- 
nadian education. there were certain barriers 
within myself which should be noted. I did 
not pay sufficient attention to those in Canada 
who were concerned to instruct me in the par- 
ticular things they wished me to know. My 
attention was diverted into other channels. By 
reason of a different set of diversions in these 
latter 
American college presidents who live in a 


years, the diversions which occur to 
world populated by potential donors, recal- 
citrant faculty members, and people lying in 
wait, I have remained impervious to knowl- 
edge. 

I grew up in a Canada which was culturally 
sterile, which had accepted its heritage of sec- 
British and French culture with a 
sense of pride and satisfaction, and which 
thought of the United States as a country full of 
roaring businessmen and second-rate scholars. 


ondhand 


Whenever serious appointments were to be 
made to a university faculty or staff, a man was 
imported from the United Kingdom, usually 
someone whose services were available to the 
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Dominion because the demand was not terribly 


pressing in his home country. To those of us 


who were young and bursting with energy, and 
even, occasionally, with ideas. there 
no place that is, except away, to 


There were 


Was no 
place to go 
England or to the United States. 
no little magazines, no experimental theaters, 
no dance groups, no university posts, no cente1 
of effort, and no encouragement. 
who had heard of Spender. Auden, Isherwood, 
Faulkner, Melville. Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy, and Marx were quite rare. and we 
pursued our illicit reading without benefit of 


Those of us 


Hemingway, 


curriculum or librarians. 
This is not an attack on Canadian librarians, 


libraries. or even the Canadian university cur 


riculum. It is simply a report on what existed 
I was a boy, 


and that there 


in this country when and I am 
sure that it has allchanged now. 
is a Canadian culture and a university curricu- 
lum which sets everyone aglow with energy 
and vigor. But I do feel that it is fair to cite the 
educational system, as I knew it. as a barrier to 
the free flow of knowledge. especially 
tween teacher and student, author and reader, 
culture Knowledge from 


teacher to student and back again, and if there 


as be- 


and citizen. flows 
is no direct channel of communication between 
them, knowledge cannot flow. 

For it is true that the world of knowledge is 
a quite personal world. Knowledge consists of 
what is known by the person who knows it, 
and books consist of a means of communicating 
something quite personal from a writer to a 
reader. 


KNOWLEDGE IS PERSONAT 


Human knowledge is usually considered to 
be a body of organized fact and ideas, it is 
thought to possess an independent reality of its 
own, it seems to exist by itself in space and 
time. In fact, it does not. Knowledge does not 
exist until it is known by someone. It merely 
seems to exist because it can be recorded in 


words, symbols. and numbers. Few educators 


realize that dance, music, painting. architec- 
ture, sculpture are forms of knowledge even 
though they do not themselves in 


words. These arts can be talked about and facts 


express 


can be assembled to describe their history and 
their characteristics. This is what most edu- 


cators want to do with them, but it is not the 
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most important thing about them. The im- 
portant thing about them is the experience, 
discipline, and joy they give to those who en- 
gage in them and learn to value them. 

Such experience provides knowledge of a 
kind different from the knowledge expressed in 
words, and with a special value. Only after the 
experience is gained is there any point in 
talking or writing about it. and even then the 
purpose in talking and writing is to lead on to 
further experience and further understanding. 
[he purpose of books is to make life wider in 
its range than it can be without them. 

It seems to me that what has gone wrong in 
North America is that we have not fully availed 
ourselves of the opportunity to make a com- 
pletely fresh start. We have inherited the no- 
tion that the texts of the past carry in them 
the truths of the present and future. We have 
accepted Locke’s notion that knowledge occurs 
by a series of impressions in the mind from the 
external and that 
passing on what is known and respected to the 
veneration follows. We have assumed 
that the aim of education is to 
veneration of the into the society in 
vhich the young were born, and that the way 


world. culture consists of 


which 
induct each 


young 


to do this is to organize knowledge into ab- 
stract, conceptual, logical terms, in such a way 
that the young mind can:deal with them. It is 
assumed that learning to think is a matter of 
learning to recognize and understand these con- 
programs in school 


cepts. Thus educational 


and college consist of blocks of organized 
academic material. When demands for the im- 
provement of education are made, they usually 
consist of demands for more academic material 
to be covered and more academic discipline to 
be imposed. It is a call for more organization, 
not for more learning. 

True learning is not a matter of the formal 
organization of knowledge of books. The writ 
ten word makes public a state of mind, a form 
of consciousness, which transfers from privacy 
to public expression a set of ideas and facts 
which would otherwise remain unknown. For 
the writer, this is more than communication 

it is the revelation to oneself, of things 
whic h have been hidden. now forced into ex- 
pression. 

On the other side, the side of the reader, 
the written word is the revelation of one per- 
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son to another, a personal communication in 
an otherwise impersonal world. The reader in 
his true role is a private person, reading in 
private what the writer has to tell him. He may 
be seated in a library with a thousand others, 
but his way of knowing is by taking to himself 
the writer of the book he is reading, I must 
say in passing that it was the little browsing 
room in Victoria College and the nonlibrary 
reading room in Hart House at the University 
of Toronto which set me going with the phi- 
losophers and writers who had most to tell me 
at the time I was a student. They did not ap- 
pear in the proper curriculum. 

It is in the little bookshops. in the places 
where one person speaks of a book to another, 
in colleges where students wish to spend time 
alone with the books they can hardly wait to get 
their hands on, that true learning occurs. It 
occurs, too, when the teacher is a person who 
passes on to his students an enthusiasm for 
owning books, for collecting those which can 


compose the center of a library in the future. 


BOOKS AND READERS 4 PERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIP 


Let me mark this down then. as one of the 
physical barriers to the free flow of knowl- 
edge in North America: the absence of a suffh- 
cient number of intimate little bookshops and 
reading rooms where the librarian or the owner 
who loves books and knows what is in them 
has assembled a spread of inviting titles which 
can capture the affection of and involve the 
reader who comes as a welcome guest. I have 
seen grotesque college bookshops in America 
nothing is to be seen but 


where pennants, 


paper clips, stationery, sweat shirts, chocolate 


candy, and grim rows of anthologies, required 
textbooks. books marked with 
the curse of obligation: Sociology 101, Psy- 
chology 304, Eng. Lit. 202, and similar in- 
hibiting labels. 

How can the student learn to love books in 


outlines, and 


such surroundings. where there is none of the 
pleasure and excitement of fresh design and 
color which could enhance the atmosphere of 
the bookshop, where the visual excitement of 
new titles by new authors is missing, because 
there is no one in charge who dearly loves 
books or who knows the intellectual landscape 
of contemporary society? We will not get the 


atmosphere for learning or the true content of 
learning until we have teachers who themselves 
haunt the bookshops and who think of li- 
brarians as friends and companions in the 
pursuit of learning rather than as clerks and 
custodians of book collections. Nor will we 
have the atmosphere for learning in our li- 
braries unless we have librarians who work 
directly with teachers and students because 
they want to, and because they too are involved 
in the intellectual life of their own time. 

This brings me to the notion of personal 
relationships between reader and writer, li- 
brarian and book, student and teacher. My plea 
is for the restoration of the personal element 
in modern life and in modern education at a 
time when everything is forcing us into collec- 
tive states of mind, into the safety of anony- 
mous opinion, into group thinking and govern- 
ment by committee, at a time when people are 
willing to strip themselves of their individu- 
ility in order to become clusters of approved 
characteristics held in place by a desire to be 
liked and to be successful. It is a time when 
everybody talks and nobody listens. Had we 
in the United States in recent months been 
listening to the Japanese, the Koreans, the 
Turks, the Indonesians, we would have known 
that their best thinking and their deepest 
motivations were not of a kind which could 
respond to the policies which our State De- 
partment had designed for them and imposed 


upon them. 


COMMUNICATION AS CONCEALMENT 


Most communications to the world by gov- 
ernments are calculated efforts at concealment 
of the reality with which they are concerned. 
This habit of concealment in public speech 
has crept into private discourse, and is seen in 
the loss of the old-fashioned habit of writing 
personal letters which are not intended for 
publication, and of asking our students for pri- 
vate essays each week which can give to their 
teachers an understanding of who the student 
is and what are his honest thoughts, what are 
his weaknesses, his strengths, his needs, his 
hopes. Instead we seek for ways in which he 
can provide answers to questions which he 
would never dream of asking, answers which 
reflect the demands we make upon him, for 
general information on topics of our choosing. 
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In America, we justify our impersonality and 
lack of sensitivity 
the growing size of the student body, the ex- 


to students by remarking 


cess of numbers of students who can be dealt 
with in direct ways, and ask not for personal 


expression in writing or in speech, but for re- 


plies to “objective” examinations by which 
the student is asked merely to grant his ap- 
proval or disapproval of a set of sentences or 
words. 

What has happened is that many of the con- 
cepts of public relations and the mass media 
have been transferred from the realm of busi- 
ness and industry into education. and the uni- 
versity has been organized not as a home for 
the spirit of learning, but as a bureaucracy for 
the dissemination of information. It has its 
own organization man, its own managerial 
class, its own habits of the market place in 
which the man with the greatest number of 
published books of no matter what quality 
commands the highest salary and receives the 
ultimate reward of the university. not to have 
to teach. With the combination of speeded-up 
sabbaticals, foundation grants. and continuous 
leaves of absence, the criterion of highest pres- 
tige for the university scholar will soon be 
that he is excused even from residence at the 
university, and will be paid simply for the 
privilege of listing his name in the faculty 
roster. 

In the meantime. what of the students? | 
turn to one of them who rejects the values of 
contemporary university culture, having ex- 
perienced it in one of our more famous Ameri- 


can institutions. 

We've replaced the ideal of splended excellence 
It is 
one thing to want the calm before the storm: it 


with a new ideal of competent decency. . . . 


is quite another to want the calm itself, without 
the storm. .. . Everywhere is blah. and when our 
own blah stops, like a top that has run down, we 
turn on television and the phonograph to stop the 
void. Everywhere, in the subway and in the airport 
waiting room and restrooms even, the music plays 
and races through our veins like a file of ants. 
But only while the Wurlitzer 
run out of dimes, when the place closes up for the 


whirls—when we 
night. not one beat remains in our bones. Only a 
predawn inquietude. But, happy to report, we are 
slowly erasing this unpleasantness from our daily 
schedule. With the pocket-size radio we soon will 
never walk alone. 
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We have no other-rooms, no private dens, we do 
not have the back shops Montaigne advised all 
men to keep. Our hearts are public houses. Wine 
needs time and the darkness of a cellar. But the 
minute we receive any juice at all we spill it out 
before it can assume an intoxicating dimension. 
Hence the flatness of our speech and of our lives. 


The young man continues by suggesting an 
antidote—the deliberate cultivation of loneli- 
ness and privacy, the withdrawal from a com- 
petitive academic order for periods of reflec- 
tion and personal discovery. He recommends 
absorption in books and thought. 

We in America have shown public concern 
that this of 
seems apathetic, unwilling 


American students 
to take risks. is 
materially minded, and prefers the security of 


veneration 


political silence and the safety of acquiescence 
to the excitement of social dissent and humani- 
tarian action. An entire literature of alarm has 
been devoted to youth and its values. We seem 
to have reaped a harvest of our own planting. 

Yet 


university 


in America today there exists among 


youth. as there does abroad. an 
image of America and its values which has 
survived the negative attitudes and cultural 
policies of the older generation. That image is 
of a progressive, vigorous, generous America. 
The silence of this generation has in many ways 
been deceptive. and it is false to assume that the 


lac k of 


Americans 


consent 
As 
and as university students, said one group at 
Yale “We 
spokesmen for a way of life, a symbol to most 
of the world. . .. We wonder what it is that we 
symbolize.”” The students went on to say that 


silence has meant either o! 


creative and critical thought. 
have become 


University recently. 


the issues of contemporary society and of world 
affairs have become so complex that they begin 
to seem remote from their concerns, and the 
tends to the 
range of thought about the world beyond the 


university environment narrow 


campus. 


PAUSE FOR REFLECTION 


The cultural theory which I present to you 
this evening is built upon the central element of 
personal experience. William James refers to 
life in one of its aspects as a combination of 
perching and flying—you have to perch for a 
while in a tree, he said, you can’t fly all the 
time. 
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We must teach our students and citizens the 
necessity of withdrawal into their own thoughts 
as a preparation for independent thinking and 
independent action. They must learn to feel 
their own emotions, not those which are con- 
sidered culturally appropriate by the educa- 
tional authorities or politically correct by their 
government. This is why the question of what 
books should be in their curriculum is one 
which should be decided by teachers who them- 
selves can enter into the experience of the 
young and can feel with them the impulses of 
their own time, by teachers who know intui- 
tively the responses the young are making to 
their own society. 

Each generation of the young has its own 
truth, its own private world, its own way of 
knowing, and we who are educators would be 
wise to listen to them for the knowledge they 
can bring. The young have the supreme ad- 
vantage of innocence, they have almost no his- 
tory. and they can look at the world freshly 
that is, they do so when they talk to each other 

and they test and retest the ideas which are 
old and known and reputable. They reject 
some, they revive and recreate others. 

They are not to be presented with the 
familiar lists of the Great Books with an air of 
authority vested in the educators and the cur- 
riculum makers. The students must be asked to 
determine for themselves which books are great, 
which ideas are viable, which values are com- 
pelling. To do otherwise is to use the familiar 
brand-name approach as a kind of intellectual 
propaganda like saluting the flag or bowing to 
royalty. It is to take the young through a 
dutiful tour of the museums of literature, to 
inspire a pious attitude to authors rather than 
an attitude of expectancy and intellectual in- 
volvement. 

Educ ation is a process of discovery. a dis- 
covery of one’s own self and its relation to 
other selves. The true educator surrounds his 
students with a rich variety of intellectual and 
personal experience and, at its best, education 
is a series of private conversations in which all 
sham, pretense, and intellectual hypocricy is 
stripped away and the student is free to re- 
spond with honesty to the intellectual and per- 
sonal situation in which he finds himself. This 
is why it is so important to insist upon a tu- 
torial system, and to resist all efforts to reduce 


the number of teachers by increasing the size 
of classes. 

This is also why it is of crucial importance 
to attack the problem of censorship head on, 
and to resist fiercely the encroachments of the 
censors, both those who are hidden and those 
who work openly. The teacher and the student, 


as well as the citizen at large, need room to 
think, to choose, to decide; they need the widest 
range of knowledge in social, political, and 


creative thought in order to form their own 
judgments. But the protection of freedom to 
read and to think is a common endeavor in 
which teachers, librarians, and citizens musi 
join if cultural and political freedom is to be 
preserve d. 

The most principled and idealistic librarian 
is powerless without the support of citizens, 
parents, educators, and teachers, and particu- 
larly without the support of teachers and edu- 
cators. The Florida school superintendent who 
was ignorant of the work of George Orwell 
and Aldous Huxley and removed their books 
from library shelves provided by his ignorance 
a danger to the intellectual health of his com- 
munity. The community was fortunate that it 
possessed parents and others who were edu- 
cated sufficiently to set the superintendent 
straight and restore the Orwell and Huxley 
books to their place in the library. 

The school principal in Texas who sus- 
pended a teacher because he used D. H. Law- 
rence’s Studies in Classic American Litera- 
ture with his tenth-grade class revealed him- 
self to be an ignorant and bigoted educator 
when he referred to the book as “a violent 
sort of literature and probably pro-Commu- 
nist.” But his ignorance was matched by an- 
other of his teachers who resigned in support 
of the suspended one, since he too had read 
selections from Lawrence with his students. 
In justifying his use of the book, the second 
man said, “I prefaced my remarks by saying 
I thought Lawrence was a screwball, I held 
him up as ridiculous and hilarious.” 

The personal values which are communicated 
to the student on occasions such as these are 
the basic material of his education. The attitude 
which teachers take, to themselves and to their 
field of knowledge, is what is learned by the 
student, not what D. H. Lawrence thinks about 
American literature. The student exposed to 
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teachers of this kind learns to dismiss literature 
itself along with D. H. Lawrence, and to con- 
sider any idea which deviates from convention 


as either ridiculous, hilarious, or subversive. 

There is another form of censorship which is 
covert, and which consists in not putting into 
circulation books already available in school 
and college libraries. This is the censorship of 
librarians and teachers who want no trouble 
and who therefore put all books which might 
be even remotely controversial on a special 
shelf to be read by those with special per- 
mission, thus removing from circulation most 
of the ideas 
and critical thought in the institution 


which could stimulate creative 
or in the 
community. One stage removed from this is 
the school and college system or the public 
library which simply does not acquire books 
which might cause trouble, or the librarian who 
knows so little about the world of contemporary 
thought that he is incapable of selecting those 
works which might stimulate thought and dis 


cussion. 


EDUCATORS AS LEADERS 


I return, therefore, to the personal aspect of 
Western culture with which I have been con- 
cerned, and point out that the responsibility 
of educators, among whom I include librarians 
and teachers in equal status, is to give leader- 
ship in opinion and in cultural values. If they 
dedicated to the task of 


they cannot 


are not true scholars, 
advancing the cause of learning. 
give that leadership. In the intricate process 
by which a culture and a society advances to- 
ward higher goals, the educator is a central 
figure whether he wishes to be or not. Cultural 
forces, like political and social forces of all 
kinds, are not abstractions or separate entities, 
pushing society along before them. They are 
what individual human beings do when they 
think, express their views, form judgments, 
and act upon their judgments about juestions 
which come up and must be answered. In each 
community, the centers of intellectual and social 
energy should lie within the schools and col- 
leges, otherwise there is no source from which 
such energy can come, no inspiration for the 
new generation, no leadership in raising the 
level of political and cultural awareness. “The 
function of a teacher,” says Alexander Meikle- 
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john, “is to stand before his pupils and before 
the community at large as the intellectional 
leader of his time. If he is not able to take this 
leadership, he is not worthy of his calling. If the 
leadership is taken from him and given to 
others, then the very foundations of the scheme 
of instruction are shaken.” 


MASS MEDIA AND CULTURAL AWARENESS 


There are, of course, many powerful instru- 
ments of communication other than the book 
which is read privately or the teacher who 
speaks privately to his class. There are, for ex- 
ample, television, the motion picture, the radio, 
the mass magazine, and the college survey 
course, which is another form of mass media. 
In some respects the mass media provide bar- 
riers to rather than channels for the free flow 
and use of knowledge. In America the very 
size of the mass media organizations and their 
efforts to achieve mass coverage of the whole 
population prevents many of the things from 
happening which could stimulate thought, pro- 
voke discussion, and raise the level of cultural 
iwareness. In the field of television, this and 
the close connection between prohit making and 
program planning mean that too little effort is 
made to stimulate the country’s intellectual life, 
too much effort is given to producing by what- 
ever means a mass audience for the advertising 
sponsor. 

I need not labor this point, since there have 
recently been many critics, including the broad- 
casters themselves, who have proclaimed pub- 
licly that corruption of taste, honesty, and cul- 
tural integrity are the natural result of pur- 
suing commercial success at the expense of 
social responsibility. I will only say that I hope 
that those who spend their money to tell us con- 
stantly of the importance of smoking a think- 
ing man’s cigarette will soon try their hand at 
preparing a thinking man’s television program. 
My information is that in Canada the broad- 
casting system functions a larger amount of 
the time in the public interest, and that pro- 
vided the government subsidy remains sufficient 
to offset the profit to broadcasters of showing 
a larger percentage of American programs, the 
Canadian television and radio may remain an 
instrument for the communication of knowl- 
edge rather than one for distributing light 
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entertainment about detectives, girls, and cow 
boys. 

It is the attitude we take to ourselves and to 
our culture which determines what barriers 
exist between us and useful knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is not useful, nor is it knowledge at all. 
until it becomes part of the consciousness of 
the person who absorbs it and who responds to 
it. We get what we want. If we want censorship. 
we will get it: if we allow it to exist, it will 
exist: if we want television programs of higher 
quality, we can get them; if we want freedom 
and vitality in our cultural and political life, 
we can have that too. 
think of knowledge, we 
not think of it in the abstract. We must think of 
its source, and that source is the individual hu- 
To make it 


possible for knowledge to spread we need not 


Sut when we must 


man being who thinks. writes. talks. 


only freedom to read and freedom to think, we 
need also citizens who are interested in read- 
ing and who are involved in thinking. and who 
the public sector of their lives 
the insights which can only be found in private. 


then bring t 


The place to create this interest is in the schools 


and colleges, where the true concern of the 
educator is to involve the young in the process 
of learning and the excitement of individual 
dise overy. 

I suggest to us, therefore, a philosophy of 
culture which thinks of learning as a joy and 
of reading as an art, and | suggest that a basis 
for this philosophy can be found in such ideas 
as those given to us by Gilbert Murray when he 
writes of the classical tradition in literature: 
[ry to read good things. Read them over and 


Make them a part of you and do not imagine 


ove! 
you are wasting time, because you are not. Read 
the books that you like best. And if there are 
famous books, generally praised by good judges, 
which you do not appreciate, give them a fair 
chance. Try them from time to time to see if you 
enjoy them or understand them better. For remem- 
ber that in that inner world to which great litera- 
ture belongs, a man may go on all his life learning 
to see, but he can never see all that is there; he 
can only hope to see deeper and deeper, more and 
sees, to understand and to love. 


without love, 


more, and as he 


Without 
knowledge 


understanding and 
lies inert, unused, and unwanted. 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of Ili 
nois Graduate School of Library Science, Urbana 
and is based on quarterly circulation reports from 
37 public libraries which are known to constitute 
a representative sample of all United States pub 
lic libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) popu- 


lation. In each case the index value is the median 
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Harpers 


FOR LIBRARIES 


A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library media 
-~ and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


THOMAS K. FINLETTER 

FOREIGN POLICY: 

The Next Phase 

A trenchant analysis of our foreign policy 
and a program for the years ahead — re- 
vised and amplified in the light of recent 
events and the choices before us in the 
1960s. LC 60-16556. $4.00 


MOHAMMAD ATA-ULLAH 
*CITIZEN OF TWO WORLDS 
Introduction by LOWELL THOMAS. The 
story of a Muslim doctor whose life has 
spanned East and West. “It moved and 
stirred me. The subject matter is fasci- 
nating.” — JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN. 
Illustrated. LC 60-13712. 


BERNARD MANDELBAUM, Editor 
ASSIGNMENT IN ISRAEL 
A revealing report — by a number of dis- 
tinguished and perceptive visitors —on the 
accomplishments and aspirations of the 
new state of Israel. LC 60-9113. $3.50 


2 new titles in the 
NEW AMERICAN NATION SERIES 


RUSSEL BLAINE NYE 
THE CULTURAL LIFE OF THE 
NEW NATION, 1776-1830 
‘The best book of its kind.””-—Roy HARVEY 
PEARCE, Ohio State University. /llustrated; 
index. LC 60-13438. $5.00 


LOUIS FILLER 

THE CRUSADE AGAINST SLAVERY, 

1830-1860 

A fresh, absorbing survey of the problems 

that made the three decades before the 

Civil War so crucial and tumultuous a 

period. Illustrated; maps; index. 
LC 60-13441. 


For a complete list of the titles in 
this series, write to the publisher 


$5.00 


$5.00 


CLARK M. EICHELBERGER 
*UN: The First Fifteen Years 
An informal appraisal of the UN’s suc- 
cesses and failures, and its role for the 
future. By the Executive Director of the 
American Association for the UN: 


LC 60-10403. $2.75 


Specially priced for a limited time 


DESMOND FLOWER and 
JAMES REEVES, Editors 
*THE TASTE OF COURAGE 

In one monumental, 1154-page volume — 
the story of World War II as told by hun- 
dreds of participants, military and civil- 
ian, from all countries and walks of life. 
The ONLY book of its kind. LC 60-13718. 
Special price until November 25: $8.50. 
$10.00 thereafter. 


WILLIAM A. ALBAUGH, III 
CONFEDERATE EDGED WEAPONS 
An invaluable reference book for arms 
collectors — the swords, pikes and lances, 
bayonets and bowie knives of the Confed- 
eracy. Jilustrated. LC 60-10422. Special 
price until November 25: $6.95. $7.50 
thereafter 


THE EDITORS OF LIFE 

*GREAT READING FROM LIFE 
The best of the best from 20 years of 
LIFE Magazine — world-famous writers: 
subjects of enduring interest. 280,000 
words. Illustrated. LC 60-10411. Special 
price until November 25: $6.50. $7.50 
thereafter 


R. J. McGINNIS, Editor 
*THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
An Invitation to Memory 
A magical re-creation of a vanished way 
of life — the era of the family farm and its 
nearby village. Produced in cooperation 
with the staff of The Farm Quarterly. 
Lavishly illustrated. LC 60-10861. Special 
price until November 25: $8.50. $10.00 
thereafter 
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Indiana University and its library school were asked to aid 


in the development of a new college of education in 
Bangkok. Because of the skill with which the 


original assignment was carried out, it developed into a 


much more comprehensive program. Here is a factual 


report on U.S. technical assistance at its best. 


Developing libraries for higher education in Thailand: 
a cooperative project 


by Margaret I. Rufsvold and Mildred Hawksworth Lowell 


Since the end of the war in 1945, American li- 
brary schools and their faculties have been in- 
creasingly involved in the education of for- 
eign librarians. This has been particularly so 
at Indiana University: however, our situation 
has been unique in that the library school 
since 1954 has been called upon not only to 
provide educational opportunities for foreign 
librarians, but also to assist in development of 
several of the libraries in which they carry on 
their work. 

We became involved in the foreign scene 
like other 


American universities, was asked to enter into 


when Indiana University, many 
contracts with the International Cooperation 
(Administration in Washington (formerly the 
Foreign Operations Administration) and with 
other countries, agreeing to provide technical 
assistance in various fields of higher educa- 
In the Division of Library Science we 
have with the 


contracts in Thailand. all of which have in- 


tion. 
been most closely associated 
cluded library development as an integral and 
vital part of higher education. Recently we 
have been concerned also with a project at the 
University of the Punjab at Lahore, Pakistan, 
but since that program is only beginning and 
the Thailand program after six years of op- 
eration is drawing to a close, we shall limit 
this narration to our experiences in the devel- 
opment of libraries in Thailand. 


Following World War II. the need for edu- 


@ Miss Rufsvold is professor of Library Science, 
director of the Division of Library Science, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, and is the li- 
brary consultant for the Thailand project. Dr. 
Lowell is an associate professor of Library Sci- 
ence, and from 1954-60 was the librarian for the 


project. 


cational development in Thailand was so great 
that the Cabinet Council in its plan for recon- 
struction decided to give education one of the 
top three priorities for financial support. The 
Royal Proclamation concerning the National 
Education Plan 1951) 
importance attached to education by the polit- 
statement. 


(June 5. reflects the 


ical leaders of Thailand in the 
“The State should put education first in im- 
portance before other affairs of State.” For, in 
spite of the fact that elementary education be- 
tween the ages of eight and fifteen has been 
compulsory and free since 1921, nine out of 
ten Thai receive no more than fourth-grade 
education. Ninety per cent of the teachers in 
Thailand have less than a twelfth-grade edu- 
cation, and only .4 per cent hold a college de- 
cree, of which were received abroad. 
The officials of the Ministry of Education rec- 
ognized that if the education of the people 
was to be improved, higher education for 


many 


teachers would have to be provided in Thai- 
land. The ministry sought the assistance of 
the U.S. Foreign Operations Administration, 
whose technicians studied Thailand’s needs 
and developed a long-range plan involving 
United States cooperation and assistance over 
a period of years. 

CONTRACT ASSISTANCE 


PROVISIONS FOR 


In November 1954 the School of Education 
at Indiana University entered into a three-year 
contract for technical assistance in teacher edu- 
cation which provided that Thailand would 
send approximately twenty leading educators 
to Indiana University each year during the 
period of the contract, to earn higher degrees, 
and to be prepared for positions in the Minis- 
try of Education and in the newly established 
College of Education in Bangkok; that the uni- 
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Exhibits in the new library, College of Education, Pra- 
sarn Mitr. 


versity, in turn, would send approximately six- 


teen “man years” of faculty to Thailand as 
consultants and specialists in such fields as ele- 
mentary education, secondary education. nat- 
ural sciences, social sciences. humanities. 
school building planning, vocational guidance. 
research methods, and library science. 

The underlying objectives of this initial 
contract were: 1) to assist the newly created 
College of Education in assuming a role of 
leadership in the preservice and in-service 
education of teachers, supervisors, and school 
administrators: and 2) to assist in developing 
teacher education programs capable of pro- 
ducing educational leaders of sufficient qual- 
ity and quantity so that Thailand ultimately 
will be able to accomplish through its own re- 
task of 
provement throughout the kingdom. 

The initial 
tended for ten additional months, was financed 
with $1.291.000 in U.S. funds and the equiva- 
lent to $586,000 in Thai currency. A second 
extension of the contract from September 1. 
1958, to August 31. 1961. 
tional $1.551.353 and a maximum of $548,580 
equivalent in Thai currency, and called for 23 
“man years” 140 


“participant years.” The purpose of the ex- 


sources the larger educational im- 


contract. which was later ex- 


provided an addi- 


of technical assistance and 


tension was to enable further development of 
the College of Education at Prasarn Mitr in 
Bangkok as well as its two new branches, Bang 
and Wan. 
strengthening the Department of Education in 
the Faculty of Arts at Chulalongkorn Univer- 
sity. The department later became a separate 
Faculty of Education of Chulalongkorn Uni- 


Saen Pratoom and to assist in 


versity. 

The original contract called for the estab- 
lishment of a library at the College of Educa- 
tion under the direction of a consultant in 
library organization from the Division of Li- 
brary Science. This responsibility was given 
to the director of the division (Miss Rufs- 
vold). who has continued to serve as consult- 
ant since November 1, 1954. The contract in- 
cluded funds for all types of library materials 
and equipment, salaries for the American staff 


(except the consultant whose salary was paid 
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per Fat 


x. 


from contract funds only while she was in 


Bangkok). and the cost of staff travel to Bang- 
kok 


sumed responsibility for Thai salaries, build- 


and return. The Thai government as- 
ings, most of the furniture. and for books and 
periodicals published in Thailand. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1954, a professional librarian (Mrs. 
Lowell) was employed to carry on the activi- 
ties of the office in Bloomington and has con- 
tinued in this capacity during the six-year pe- 
riod to September 1, 1960. The Bloomington 
staff has also included secretarial and profes- 
sional 1954. 
Margaret Griffin, instructor in library science. 
served as a technical assistant in Bangkok for 


cataloging assistance since 


a three-year period, 1956/59, and all the other 
members of school faculty, al- 
though not holding specific assignments. have 
worked with the Thai participants individu- 
ally and have assisted in the solution to many 


the library 


of the problems encountered along the way. 
Therefore, the Thailand Library Project, as it 
has come to be known, has been from the be- 
ginning a team effort of the entire library 
school. The counterpart members of the team. 
the librarians serving in Thailand, will be 
mentioned later in connection with their spe- 
cific assignments and contributions. 


INITIAL POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


During the first six months of the contract 
the consultant and the librarian gathered back- 
ground information and studied available lit- 
erature pertaining to Thai culture, especially 
the educational system and existing libraries. 
Seminars and many individual conferences 
were held with the newly arrived group of 
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Administration—Classroom building, College of Educa- 
tion, Prasarn Mitr. Temporary library was located on 
second floor of the two left wings, 1955-58. 


twenty Thai educators in order to ascertain 
their needs for instructional materials upon 
their return to Bangkok. The Contract Chief 
of Party in Thailand, Willis P. Porter, 
and the Administrator of the Contract, W. 
W. Wright, vice president of the university 
and dean of the School of Education (until 
1959), provided information concerning the 
purposes, functions, curriculum of the 
new college, the current and ultimate size of 
the student body, and the proficiency of the 
Thai faculty and students with the English 
language. Members of the university faculty 


and 


who had been selected to go to Thailand as 
technical assistants discussed their needs for 
instructional materials insofar as they could 


predict them. It was agreed by all that the col- 


lege library should 1) provide the best possi- 
ble service for the faculty and students of the 
college, 2) that it should serve as an example 
to other colleges in Thailand, 3) that the li- 
brary staff should cooperate with the Ministry 
of Education, the Thai Library Association, 
and with other institutions in furthering li- 
brary development in the kingdom, and 4) 
that instruction in the use of the library and 
in books and other materials for children and 
adolescents should be provided through formal 
classes as well as individual guidance of fac- 
ulty and students. 

In regard to the library collection it was 
should types of 
printed and audio-visual media which would 


agreed that it include all 
serve an undergraduate curriculum ultimately 
to be 70 per cent liberal arts and 30 per cent 
professional education courses, followed by 
the two-year graduate program leading to a 
master’s degree; that there should be an out- 
standing collection of materials for children 
and adolescents; and that the library should 
acquire all available information in printed 
and audio-visual form pertaining to Thailand 
and the other countries of Southeast Asia, es- 
pecially doctoral dissertations and other re- 
search studies. The ultimate enrollment was 
predicted to be five thousand students. 
Lacking any previous experience in devel- 
oping libraries on the other side of the world, 
the staff had no idea of the numerous prob- 


lems that were involved. It was recognized at 
the outset that all library procedures before 
being transplanted to Bangkok should be ana- 
lyzed to determine their appropriateness, and 
that they would ultimately have to be adapted 
or discarded in the light of later experiences. 

Selection of materials has been carried on 
from the beginning as a cooperative process 
involving the Contract Chief of Party, fac- 
ulty and students in Thailand, the American 
faculty, and each group of Thai participants 
in order to secure their interest and to insure 
their use of the collection upon their return to 
Bangkok. However, the staff in Bloomington 
has carried the major responsibility for check- 
ing a variety of library catalogs, tools, and 
indexes and for locating Southeast Asia ma- 
terials published in Britain, Australia, the 
Philippines, and India, while the library staff 
in Thailand has been responsible for acquir- 
ing Thai publications. 

After selecting materials, equipment, and 
supplies, answers had to be found to questions 
about ordering, accounting, paying, catalog- 
ing, processing, and transporting them to 
Bangkok. A search through library literature 
was completely negative. Correspondence with 
various national and international agencies 
shipping books abroad offered no practical 
solutions. Conferences with book jobbers and 
shipping agents were equally unrewarding. 
Not a requisition was written during the first 
six months. Finally, solutions were worked 
out within the frame of limitations imposed by 
various aspects of the problems. Because of 
limited space and budget, it was not possible 
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to receive the materials in the Bloomington 
office. The university required that all orders 
be placed through its purchasing department 
on requisition forms used by all other univer- 


sity departments, and that the requisitions be 


processed in the same way. The purchasing 
department adapted the purchase order forms 
to indicate that the materials were to go to 
Bangkok but the invoices were to come to 
Bloomington. Arrangements had to be made 
with the treasurer’s office and FOA in Wash- 
ington to permit the approving of invoices for 
payment before it could be ascertained that 
the orders had been received in Bangkok. 
Otherwise vendors would have had to wait at 
least three months for payment. 

The 


from publisher or producer to be shipped by 


decision to order materials directly 
parcel post directly to Thailand has been most 
satisfactory. Many publishers have special in- 
ternational or export departments to expedite 
the shipping of overseas orders, providing 
excellent service and discounts up to 40 
per cent. Shipment is by surface mail in pack- 
ages which, according to postal regulations 
until recently, could not exceed 6 Ibs. 8 oz. 
The book rate to Thailand for a package of 
that size has averaged 124¢ per pound. The 
advantages of shipping small packages by par- 
cel post compared to shipping large numbers 
of books in wooden crates by boat freight are 
many: the former is considerably cheaper, 
thus stretching the budget for the purchase of 
materials: the packages arrive in seven or 
eight weeks whereas crated freight may take 
six months to a year; there is no delay for 
customs inspection; and by shipping the con- 
tents of a library in many small packages the 
risk of loss is spread. Losses have been negli- 
gible and are covered by publishers’ marine 
insurance. There has been no water damage to 
any parcel post packages. 

Because of the volume of business handled 
by the purchasing department and the eff- 
ciency of their personnel, they are able to se- 
cure the same discounts for equipment pur- 
chases on this contract as they obtain for sup- 
plies and equipment orders for the university. 
Supplies and equipment are shipped by parcel 
post if the size of the shipment permits, other- 
wise by boat freight. Where mistakes have 
been made in shipments, vendors have been 
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cooperative in making necessary adjustments. 

After invoices have been checked with req- 
uisitions in the Bloomington office and all ir- 
regularities noted, order slips are pulled and 
Library of Congress cards are ordered for 
each title. After L.C. cards arrive, the titles 
are classified (Dewey), cards are adapted and 
mailed to Bangkok. In most cases the cards 
arrive in Bangkok about two to three weeks 
after the packages of books arrive. Where L.C. 
cards are not available, cataloging is done on 
those titles for which adequate bibliographical 
information can be located; the 
must be cataloged in Bangkok. In the Bloom- 
ington office, the order slips become an author 


remainder 


file. and one catalog card is kept as a shelf 
list. Processing of titles, comparing the cata- 
log cards with the item cataloged, preparing 
“see” and “see also” references, and filing of 
cards are all done in Bangkok. At the close of 
the contract the Bloomington shelf-list file will 
be shipped to Bangkok to become part of a 
union catalog. 

In June. July. August 1955 
went out for all the supplies, equipment, and 
starting 


and orders 
bibliographical tools necessary for 
the library at the College of Education. Corre- 
spondence with the Contract Chief of Party 
had established the fact that one should as- 
sume that nothing but shelves, tables, chairs, 
and desks would be available locally. For, al- 
though office supplies are plentiful in Bang- 
kok, local purchases had to be made with 
counterpart funds, and this created consider- 
able delay during the early period of the con- 
office 


typewriter 


tract. Therefore. the Bloomington 


placed orders for typew riters, 


tables, posture chairs, stationery, carbon 
paper, paper clips, rulers, scissors, rubber 
bands, desk pens, paper cutter, and stapler, 
in addition to such library supplies as card- 
catalog cabinets, periodical kardex files, book 
cards and pockets, circulation files, order 
slips, paste, mending supplies, pamphlet bind- 
ers, etc. The placing of orders was timed so 
that they would arrive soon after the consul- 
tant and the first participant in library sci- 
ence, Miss Uthaivarn Tanthasin, arrived in 
Bangkok in mid-September 1955 to set up the 
library. Miss Tanthasin had studied library 
science at Indiana University during the pre- 
vious year. 
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INITIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN BANGKOK 


Temporary quarters for the college library 
were located in the Administration-Classroom 
Building. The furnishings were characteristic 
of Thai libraries, with beautiful immovable 
teakwood shelves protected by sliding glass 
doors, all of which were kept locked. The 
small collection of Thai and English books 
already showed damage from mildew and in- 
sects. Investigation revealed that in this trop- 
ical climate the glass doors did not prevent 
mildew and in- 
and were a great deterrent to availabil- 
faculty. These 
were removed so that the collection was readi- 
ly accessible on A custodian 
was trained to stamp the instructional ma- 
terials with mark of ownership, and also 
stamp which indicated that the item was a 
gift from our government, to spray the books 
with a preservative, to paste in date-due slips 
and book pockets, and to letter the call num- 
bers or identification numbers on all the ma- 


damage to the books from 
sects, 
and doors 


ity for students 


open shelv es, 


terials. Routines and procedures were worked 
for accessioning, shelving, 
and filing. Faculty 
in the use of bibliographical tools and en- 
couraged to submit lists of instructional ma- 
terials their classes. Library 
struction was given in ali English classes, 


out circulating, 


members were instructed 


needed in in- 


and later two library instruction courses re- 
quired of all students were added to the cur- 


riculum. Exhibits were prepared and changed 


frequently to advertise the new materials be- 


ing received. When filmstrip previewers were 
installed, the filmstrip collection was in con- 
stant use by eager students enjoying this me- 
dium of instruction for the first time. 

In addition to the materials that were be- 
ing purchased, the library received many gifts 
from the U.S. Information Service, the U.S. 
Operations Mission, the U.S. Book Exchange, 
the Thai government agen- 
cies and departments, faculty members, and 
other Most of these gifts made 

valuable additions to the library; 
out of date or otherwise unsuitable and were 
discarded. Lists of all usable gifts were made 
and sent to the Bloomington office where the 
staff cataloged them in the same manner as 
purchased materials. These gifts plus Thai 
books and periodicals purchased from coun- 


Asia Foundation, 


individuals. 
some were 


7 a ‘ . 
So nemeates 


- 


\ 


‘ 


Central Library, Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok. 


terpart funds added significantly to the li- 
brary collection. 

In the midst of all the acquisition and prac- 
essing of new materials—there was no sepa- 
rate workroom—and the demands for instruc- 
tional and reference services, the library at- 
tracted, literally, streams of visitors from 
other schools and colleges and from coun- 
tries all around the world. Thai teachers 
brought entire classes numbering up to one 
hundred to see the special exhibits, faculty 
members from other schools and colleges 
sought aid in selecting and procuring teach- 
ing materials, and administrators asked for 
help in strengthening or in setting up college 
libraries. ‘ 

By November, one year after the signing 
of the contract, the library’s services and col- 
lections were expanding so rapidly that it be- 
came necessary to add two full-time clerical 
members and four part-time student assistants 
to the staff, and to employ a fully trained 
professional librarian. The college was very 
fortunate in securing the services of a well- 
qualified graduate of Indiana University, 
Mrs. Maria Lao Sunthara, who, previous to 
the contract period, had earned the M.S. in 
Ed., the M.A. in L.S., and the Ed.D. degrees. 

These new staff members were oriented just 
in time for the opening of the college’s ex- 
tension program in December, in-service 
courses held five evenings a week from 4:30— 
7:30 and appropriately called “the twilight 
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school.” Teachers from all over Bangkok en- 
rolled in such large numbers that there were 
heavy demands on the library collection. New 
lighting was installed so that the library could 
be kept open evenings, the circulation figures 
shot up, a reserve book system was put into 
operation, and instruction in the use of li- 
braries was offered to twilight classes as well 
as to individuals. It was the first experience 
for most of these people in using a modern 
library, and because their English was not as 
proficient as that of the boarding students, 
they had considerably more difficulty. 
Fortunately the staff were equal to every 
new situation and were carrying on like vet- 
erans by the time it became necessary for the 
consultant to return to Bloomington early in 
1956. At the end of this brief experience and 
in spite of many delays and frustrations, one 
could not help being impressed with the Thai 
eagerness to read and to use the facilities, 
their pride in the library, and the whole- 
hearted support of the Undersecretary of 
State for Education, Mom Luang Pin Ma- 
lakul—who was then president of the college 
Minister of Education 
president, Saroj Buasri, and the 


Chief of Party, Willis P. Porter. 


and is now the vice 


Contract 


BUILDING PLANNING 


While the consultant was in Bangkok, she 
gave assistance in planning two libraries. One 


was located at Thammassat University where 
a graduate Institute of Public Administration 
was being developed under a contract with 
the Indiana University Department of Gov- 
ernment. Since an existing building provided 
space for this library, only the layout and 
specifications for furniture, shelving, and 
equipment to be built locally were worked out 
with the architect, the Chief of Party, and his 
counterpart. The collection for this library 
was being ordered, cataloged, and transported 
to Thailand by Mrs. Loraine Mooney, li- 
brarian, and her staff in Bloomington, fol- 
lowing procedures similar to those previously 
developed for the College of Education con- 
tract. When the library quarters in Bangkok 
were completed, Marian Potts, an American 
librarian, was sent there for two years to or- 
ganize the materials and services. Meanwhile, 
two participants had been sent to Indiana to 
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prepare for positions in this library. 

The second and much larger task was the 
cooperative planning of the new air-condi- 
tioned library and audio-visual center for the 
College of Education. The initial planning in 
Bangkok was done under the direction of 
Paul Seagers, consultant in School Building 
Planning, Indiana University, involving many 
members of the faculty and administrative 
staff of the college. Later, Dr. Seagers, Mr. 
Jenjitta Kuntolbutra (the architect), and the 
consultant worked out the details of the plans, 
and the preliminary drawings were completed 
by the time the two consultants had returned 
to Bloomington. After the working drawings 
were completed and approved by the Min- 
sent to the 
Bloomington office where they were revised 
by the Dr. 
Seagers, and the specifications for furniture 


istry of Education, they were 


consultant, the librarian, and 
and equipment were determined and drawn 
into the plans, Items not readily available in 


Bangkok this 


These included vinyl foam and plastic up- 


were purchased in country. 
holstery material for chairs and sofas, a pre- 
fabricated kitchen for the staff steel 
stacks, hardware, paint and glue for the furni- 


room, 


ture, corkboard, map rails, metal shelf sup- 
ports, masonite pegboard, a charging desk, 
several card-catalog units, map and microfilm 
files, glass-enclosed display cases, periodical 
and newspaper racks. 

Construction of the building was started in 
the summer of 1956. Dr. Seagers returned to 
Bangkok early in January 1957 to check the 
construction of the building, to lay out speci- 
fications for lighting, and to direct his Thai 
colleagues in designing and building furniture 
and in duplicating some of the special types 
of equipment which had been shipped from the 
United States. The dimensions of Thai col- 
lege students were studied in order to provide 
furniture more nearly suited to their size and 
stature. The library in its initial stage accom- 
modates 54,160 volumes in open stacks (with 
space for additional stacks and up to 100,000 
a staff 
storage, receiving, and proc- 


volumes); seating for 576 patrons; 
lounge; offices: 
essing rooms; a preview room with seating 
for 70; a conference room; listening booths; 
two photographic darkrooms; a film vault; 
and a large area for producing audio-visual 
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and other types of instructional materials. The 
building was completed and occupied early in 


December 1957. 


EXPANSION OF LIBRARY SERVICES RESULTING 
FROM CONTRACT EXTENSION 


Extension of the original contract to in- 
clude assistance to the Faculty of Education at 
Chulalongkorn University and to continue as- 
sistance to the College of Education and its 
two new branches presented the need for three 
additional libraries and ultimately for six 
demonstration-school libraries. The Blooming- 
ton office was augmented with a larger clerical 
staff. Margaret 
Library Science and formerly librarian of the 
University School. left Bloomington for Bang- 


kok in August 1956 for a two-year assignment 


and Griffin, instructor in 


as a technical assistant, with primary respon- 
sibility for developing the Faculty of Educa- 
tion library at Chulalongkorn. She also served 
as advisor to Mrs. Lao Sunthara and assisted 
her in the development of the libraries of the 
College of Education branches at Bang Saen 
(located on the Sea of Thailand about sixty 
miles south of Bangkok) and Pratoom Wan. 
which is on the campus of Chulalongkorn 
University. Since not one of the three new li- 
braries had any professional assistance in the 
beginning, hers was the task of initiating polli- 
cies, training clerical and faculty assistants, 
inventorying and organizing existing collec- 


tions, initiating orders for supplies and new 


Temporary workroom in a corridor 
at the Faculty of Education Library, 
Chulalongkorn University. 


materials, suggesting furnishings and equip- 
ment for the existing quarters, assisting with 
the planning of quarters in buildings which 
were in the blueprint stages, providing orien- 
tation to Thai participants, and offering li- 
brary instruction and reference service. 

By the end of the second year of Miss Grif- 
fin’s assignment. two Thai participants had 
returned from Bloomington with degrees com- 
pleted in library science; one became librar- 
ian at Bang Saen, the other at the Faculty of 
Education. Soon, demonstration schools on 
each of these campuses felt the need for li- 
brary resources, so the librarians and the 
technical assistant extended their services, and 
the Bloomington office began to provide mate- 
rials insofar as funds permitted. It then be- 
came apparent that the procedures which were 
very satisfactory for organizing and operating 
one library for three years were inadequate 
and very complicated when operating several 
libraries. Therefore, it was necessary to have a 
central order and distribution office at the 
College of Education so that 1) all orders 
could be pooled and sent out by one person 
and could be received and checked in by the 
same person who would also be responsible 
for checking on all the shipping documents 
necessary for equipment sent by boat freight, 
and who would clear the shipments through 
Thai customs; 2) one address could be used 
for all shipments purchased under contract 


funds, thus insuring that packages would get 
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to the right place; and 3) all records neces- 
sary for inventory purposes would be housed 
in one office. Robert W. Richey, then the 
Contract Chief of Party in Bangkok, received 
the approval of the Thai librarians and ar- 
ranged for office space and the services of an 
\ merican The librarian of the 
Bloomington office went to Bangkok and spent 


secretary. 


the month of July 1958 assisting with the or- 
ganization of this office, surveying library ac- 
tivities, and working with the personnel of the 
four institutions and various administrative of- 
ficers. The technical assistant agreed to remain 
in Bangkok one more year to coordinate the 
work of all the libraries and to supervise the 
work in the central office. Before she departed 
for Bloomington in September 1959 a de- 
tailed manual of procedures had been pre- 
pared, the system was operating smoothly, 
and the office was left in the capable hands 
of Mrs. Lois Stockman who had joined the 
staff in February 1959. 


SERVICES BEYOND CONTRACT INSTITUTIONS 


During her three years in Bangkok the 
technical assistant did not limit her activities 
to contract responsibilities. The following ex- 


cerpt from her final report indicates the broad 


scope of her work: 

On many occasions the writer, as well as trained 
librarians with whom she has worked, has been 
consulted professionally by individuals and/or 
Among agencies outside the area of 
teacher-education who have sought help through 
their interested in 
ment are Ministries of Industry, Cooperatives, 
and Interior; Royal Thai Navy; Cadet Military 
Academy; Thai TV; Bank of Thailand; Siriraj 
Hospital; Thai Library Association; Thai To- 
bacco Cooperative; and the Joint U.S. Military 
Assistance Group. Help has been given when- 


groups. 


personnel library develop- 


ever sought to individuals in various depart- 
ments of the Ministry of Education and the U.S. 
Operations Mission. The College particularly 
has frequent occasion to help individuals, minis- 
try representatives, public officials 
with problems which range from supplying in- 
formation for the Medical Unit of the Irrigation 
Department, Ministry of Agriculture, concerning 
yellow fever and other diseases which brought 
about the first failure in the building of the 


and other 
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Panama Canal (to be used by the Unit in ac- 
quainting them with the likely problems that are 
to be faced in the building of the Chao Phya 
Dam) to information secured by the Secretary 
of the Cabinet from Successful Farming from 
which problems with the storage and drying of 
corn have been satisfactorily settled. 

Although assistance for Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity Central Library and related programs is 
not written into the Contract, help in the form 
of consultation and advice has been attempted 
whenever it was solicited and as time permitted 

Both Dr. Lowell, who spent the month of 
July, 1958, in Bangkok studying library activi 
ties and problems, and the writer worked with 
Miss Suthilak Ambhomvong, Librarian, and also 
head of the library science program, in planning 
flexible 


curriculum, 


a broader and more eurriculum in li- 


This 


now 


brary science. which was 


adopted and is being followed, provides 
not only for degree students taking the full pro- 
instruction but for other students of 
third or fourth year standing in the Faculty of 


Arts, 


versity 


gram of 


as well as for students outside of the Uni- 


who have completed successfully two 


years of college work. It was hoped that stu- 
Education 
participate in 


dents in the College of and its 
Wan could this 
program, but a major obstacle is the fact that 


Pratoom branch 


the University semester and the College terms 
do not coincide. A new provision for studying on 
a part-time basis has made it possible for four 
staff members working in Contract libraries to 


gain background desirable in this work. 


LIBRARY HOLDINGS AND USE 


Some concept of the size and use of the 
four college libraries can be gained from the 
figures reported by the technical assistant in 
August 1960. 

The four libraries had a total of 34.354 
books in English and 12,376 in Thai; 6386 
pamphlets in English and 1988 in Thai; 568 
magazines and journals and 9 newspapers in 
English and 154 magazines and journals and 
19 newspapers in Thai are received. The li- 
braries also had 3638 pictures, 353 films, 
2811 filmstrips, 286 microfilms, 652 
slides, as well as 1124 phonorecords, 654 


and 


maps, 8 globes, 575 charts and diagrams, and 
298 standardized tests. 
The accompanying chart shows circulation 
statistics for July 1959. 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS, JULY 1959 


College Faculty 
ol of 


Education Education 
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( College level only } 


College of Education 
Pratoom Wan 


) 
Bang Saen 


Faculty of Education 


Total 


LIBRARY USE 
The report continues: 


The fact that 
terials in these four 


of 
libraries is indication that 
be 
oped and their use promoted in other schools, 
reading investigation take 
its the life of 
Thai people as they have in other parts of the 
It is believed that the influence of these 
libraries will be an active force in spurring on 
the of 
and college libraries elsewhere in Thailand. 
Attendance figures the 
month of July, 1959, are fairly typical of those 


extensive use is made ma- 


as enriched teaching materials can devel- 


and individual will 


deserved place in educational 


world. 


establishment and development school 


and circulation for 
reported in previous monthly reports and thus 
are an indication of the scope of some of the 
services now being offered. 

EXPENDITURES FUNDS 


FROM CONTRACT 


The Bloomington office keeps detailed rec- 
ords of all expenditures from dollar funds for 
instructional materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment. As of July 31, 1960, the total amount 
expended was $284,556 divided as follows 


Pratoom 
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among the four colleges and the two offices: 
College of Education—Bang $31,277; 
Prasarn Mitr $149.18 Pratoom Wan 
$26.795; Faculty of Education $60,289; the 
Bloomington and Bangkok offices have spent 
$17,009 for library tools and subscriptions, 


Saen 


postage, catalog cards, and office supplies. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION FOR PARTICIPANTS 


Each semester during the six-year period 
of the contract, a new group of Thai partici- 
the to work 
toward higher degrees in a variety of fields. 


pants has arrived on campus 
Those working toward the master’s degree 
have come for an 18-month period while can- 
didates for the doctorate have remained for 
two or three years. Before leaving Bangkok 
each participant has received intensive orien- 
tation and training in English. Those persons 
who have been selected to become librarians 
are given work experience for several months 
in the college or the Faculty of Education li- 
brary unless they previously have held posi- 
tions in one of these libraries. 

During their first semester on the campus 
the participants receive additional instruction 


in English. All of those fields 


other than library science are required to take 


who are in 


a special library orientation course offered 
each semester by the contract librarian. This 
includes the functions and purposes of li- 
braries in a democracy, instruction in the use 
of the various university libraries, general 
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reference books, and materials related to the 
students’ areas of specialization in Bangkok. 
Participants who are candidates for library 
science degrees take the regular M.A. curricu- 
much individual 
attention take 
planned field trips, do practice work in sev- 


lum. However, they receive 
and counseling, specially 
eral types of libraries, and attend state and 
national faculty 
guidance. Persons who have completed or 
are -takiag work in the Division of Library 
Science thus far include four faculty mem- 


library conferences under 


bers with minors in library science: nine li- 
brarians who have been granted the master’s 
degree in Library Science and four who expect 
to receive their degrees in 1961. The degree 
recipients and candidates, including those not 
supported by contract funds, and the institu- 
tions in which their libraries are located are 
the following: 

Mrs. Maria Lao Sunthara (M.A. 1953, 
Ed.D. 1956). College of Education. Prasarn 
Mitr; Mrs. Vibulpen Jayapani (1957), (for- 
merly at the Ministry of Education) Faculty 
of Education, Chulalongkorn University; Mr. 
Charas Pattabongse (1958). formerly at 
Thammassat University Central Library; Miss 
Navanitaya Rojanasena (1958), Thammassat 
University, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion: Miss Sritong Sihapong (1958), College 
of Education. Bang Saen; Miss Chitra Snid- 

Mrs. Khachorn Pranit (1958). 
Thammassat University, Institute 
of Public Thammassat Uni- 
versity, Central Library; Miss Tasaniya Sil- 
thornvisudhi (1959), Faculty of Education. 
Chulalongkorn University; Mrs. Sirindr Chu- 
anchote (1960), Ministry of Education; Miss 
Vanida Suravadi (1960), Department of Li- 
brary Science and Central Library, Chulalong- 
korn University: Miss Ruttakorn, 
‘to be completed February 1961. College of 
Education, Pratoom Wan: Mrs. Choosri Sa- 
torn, to be completed 1961 or February 1962. 
The National Library. under a 
Unesco grant); Miss Sirichantorn Suchari- 
takul, to be completed February 1961, (for- 
merly at the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion) Thammassat University. Institute of 
Public Administration; Mr. Wit Thapthiang, 
to be completed February 1961, College of 
Education, Prasarn Mitr. 


vongs, now 


(formerly 
Administration ) 


Lamoon 


(studying 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The College of Education, which opened in 
1954 with an enrollment of 200 students, now 
has almost 2000 regularly enrolled at Prasarn 
Mitr, Pratoom Wan, and Bang Saen. In addi- 
tion, there are 1200 teachers enrolled in the 
twilight courses, an average of 900 in attend- 
ance at summer sessions, and 50 annually in 
the leadership conference for provincial and 
district education officers, all of which are 
held at Prasarn Mitr. The faculty of the three 
schools has grown from 28 in 1954 to 232 in 
1960. 

The 


in audio-visual media has cooperated in es- 


Indiana University technical assistant 
tablishing audio-visual courses and outstand- 
ing facilities at Prasarn Mitr for the produc- 
tion of film- 
strips, and inexpensive materials, Also on that 


educational motion pictures, 


campus there are new laboratories for teach- 


ing the sciences, a laboratory for conducting 


educational research, an industrial arts cen- 
ter, a psychology laboratory, and a modern 
language laboratory with 700 tapes and over 
1000 books other 
foreign languages. 


The college library at Prasarn Mitr is en- 


for teaching English and 


couraging creative writing through lectures, 


displays, and storytelling. It now owns 114 


books written by students in the children’s 
book class. As a service to all libraries, the 
college library staff is producing a Thai Edu- 
held regu- 
larly, films for 
the United States Information Service resulted 
in a gift to the library of 18 films produced by 
U.S.LS. in Thailand. The Ministry of Educa- 


tion has designated the library as the film dis- 


cation Index. Film previews are 


and recent evaluations of 


tribution center for all teacher-training colleges 
in Thailand and has already turned over 16] 
films and 225 filmstrips to the library for this 
purpose. 

The list of distinguished visitors to the 
libraries would read like an_ international 
Who’s Who. On December 27. 1959. the col- 
lege conferred an honorary doctor’s degree 
upon His Majesty, The King, at a ceremony 
held in the college library. 

The Faculty of Education at Chulalongkorn 
University has grown from an enrollment of 
115 students four years ago to approximately 
500 now. A total of 30 faculty members in 22 
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areas have been sent abroad for further edu- 
cation. Early this year a new demonstration 
school and an administration building were 
completed. The Faculty of Education Library’s 
quarters consist of seven attractive rooms in the 
At Pratoom Wan and at Bang 
Saen the libraries occupy temporary quarters 


latter building. 


in classroom buildings. As these institutions 
grow and as new buildings are completed, 
these quarters will be expanded. 

On the Thammassat University campus the 
Institute of Public 
into a new four-story building on June 18 of 
this year. The first two floors contain class- 


Administration moved 


rooms and offices, while the library occupies 
spacious quarters on the two top floors. Dur- 
ing this past July the institute library co- 
operated with the Thai Library Association 
in giving a workshop for approximately eighty 
persons who are responsible for organizing 
libraries in the various ministries and govern- 
ment agencies. A union catalog of the hold- 
ings of all these libraries is planned, and ulti- 
mately joint reference services, both centered 
in the Institute of Public Administration li- 
brary. 

In the Central Library at Thammassat Uni- 
versity much time and effort are being spent 
in updating the collection and in completing 
the organization and cataloging of these new 
materials. 

It is quite evident that all of these libraries 
had demand for 
their materials and services that they are al- 
understaffed and that the 


have such an accelerated 


ready seriously 
problem will frow. 

This recent surge of interest and develop- 
ment in libraries in Thailand is the result of 
a combination of factors: an aware- 
ness on the part of both Thai and United 
States government proj- 
ects, the growth of the Thai Library Associa- 
tion, an ever-increasing number of persons sent 


many 


agencies, Unesco 


abroad to library schools as well as an in- 
crease in enrollments in the library science 
program at Chulalongkorn, the tremendous 


improvement in all levels and branches of 
influence of 


education, and the continuing 
(American librarians who have been privileged 
to serve in Thailand under U.S.LS., Ful- 
bright, and foundation support-——Mary Angle- 
myer, Irene Mason, Frances Lander Spain, 


Ruth Rockwood, Nancy Jane Day, Arnold H. 
Trotier, Alice Lohrer, and Ruth Erlandson. 
Indiana University’s technical assistance to 
Thailand will terminate in August 1961, un- 
less there is another contract renewal. How- 
ever, the bond which has been established 
both professionally and culturally transcends 
anything which can be written into a contract. 
The participants whom Thailand has sent to 
Indiana have been industrious, capable, and 
delightful people. One can only hope that the 
setvices, the books, and the libraries fur- 
nished under these contracts will be effective 
ambassadors and interpreters of our Ameri- 


can way of life. eee 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
—ALA GOALS AWARD 


World Book Encyclopedia has established 
a $25,000 annual grant to be awarded by 
the American Library Association in sup- 
port of its programs. The initial grant has 
already been presented by Bailey K. How- 
ard, president of World Book’s publisher, 
as a contribution to the headquarters build- 
ing fund. In future the grant will be made 
to support specific programs for the encour- 
agement or advancement of public or school 
library service. Applications for the grant 
will be evaluated in terms of the Goals for 
Action adopted by the ALA Council in 1959 
and will be awarded at the annual confer- 
ence as the “World Book Encyclopedia— 
ALA Goals Award.” Full details on condi- 
tions governing applications for the award 
will be made public soon. 

Establishment of the grant is a recogni- 
tion of the vitality of the Association’s aims 
as stated in the Goals for Action, and of 
their relevancy to today’s needs. Mr. How- 
ard said in making the first presentation: 
“In the struggle for minds, the 
strength lies in our libraries, in the freedom 
of access to and availability of informa- 
tion. It is to these goals that World Book 
Encyclopedia is directing this support.” 

The grant is the largest continuing an- 
nual contribution the Association has ever 
received, representing the normal income 
on an endowment of $600,000. 
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Three graded ‘Fact Finders’ booklets have 
been prepared by the Tangley Oaks Educa- 
tional Center to help guide pupils in the use of 
reference materials. These new teaching aids 
tell where to look for what, and how to use the 
information available in an encyclopedia. They 
clarify the meaning and use of key words, visual 
aids, cross references, related articles, and 
subheads. 

The educators and editors who developed 
these booklets were guided by use of their pre- 
liminary materials in classroom situations. A 
third grade class in research skills, studying 
Hawaii and other subjects at the Tangley Oaks 
Laboratory School, utilized the ‘‘Fact Finders’’ 
booklets with gratifying success. 

These pre-tested teaching aids are now avail- 
able in limited numbers. Why not put them to 
work in your classroom? 
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Libraries in Hawaii 


by Eleanor H. Davis 


Some knowledge of Hawaii's people, its his- 
tory, and its geography is needed to under- 
stand its rather unique past and present 
library situation. 

Hawaii consists of seven inhabited 
islands, ranging in size from little Niihau 
with 72 square miles to the island of Hawaii 
with 4000, and in population from Niihau’s 
254 people to Oahu’s almost half a million; 
the total population of the state is about 
620,000. These seven islands, separated by 
seven to a hundred miles of water, are di- 
vided into four counties. Three are almost 
entirely rural, with a scattering of small 
towns and plantation villages. A fourth, 
Oahu, consisting entirely of the City and 
Couiuty of Honolulu, does have some sugar 
and pineapple plantations, but it is primar- 
ily metropolitan, suburban, and military. 
Oahu is increasing in population by leaps 
and bounds, whereas plantation mechaniza- 
tion is causing a steady decline in the popu- 
lation of its sister islands. 

Hawaii differs from every mainland state 
in many ways—geographically, because of 
its island situation; economically, because 
its income is derived almost entirely from 
sugar, pineapples, tourists, and various fed- 
eral agencies, including the armed forces: 
population-wise, because of the varied racial 
backgrounds of our people. Only about one- 
sixth are wholly Caucasian, and about the 


same number Hawaiian or part Hawaiian: 


~ @ Mrs. Davis is assist- 
ant chief librarian of 
the Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. This article 
has been edited from 
a paper she read at a 
meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of 
State Libraries, Mont 
real, June 21. 


most of the remaining two-thirds are of Asi- 
atic descent but Hawaiian-born and from 
two to five generations removed from their 
ancestral origins in Japan, China, Korea, or 
the Philippines. 

The great bulk of the people are highly 
literate, partly because of a strong tradition 
dating back to the New England missionary 
influence which began in 1820 with its em- 
phasis on the importance of schooling, and 
partly because of the Asiatic respect for 
education. Everyone except a few first-gen- 
eration immigrants speaks English, ranging 
from a peculiar Island mixture known as 
pidgin to standard English; all of the teach- 
ing in the schools is in English, except for 
private classes in Japanese attended by 
many children after regular school hours; 
and practically all of the books in the public 
libraries are in English. 

One of the least known differences be- 
tween Hawaii and mainland areas is po- 
litical, and this affects libraries very partic- 
ularly. The government of Hawaii is highly 
centralized, to a degree unequaled in any 
other state. Health, education, welfare—tra- 
ditionally the responsibility of cities and 
counties elsewhere—as well as many other 
services are almost entirely financed and ad- 
Hawaii. The 


causes behind this high degree of cen- 


ministered by the state in 


tralization are most interesting and can 


be very precisely traced, but are too com- 
it is this 
centralization which has made the course of 


plex to go into at this time. But 


our library development so unusual, and 
will continue to influence it in the future. 

Hawaii has had libraries of one kind or 
another for the use of the public for over a 
hundred years. As in other places the earli- 
est were subscription libraries, but publicly 
supported libraries have existed for as long 
as fifty years. 


(Continued on page 856) 
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by Robert D. Leigh 


{fter completing his survey of public and 
school libraries in Hawaii, Dr. Leigh ad- 
dressed the spring meeting of the Hawaii 
Library Association in Honolulu, April 1, 
1960. He has edited his address for publica- 


tion. 


The reorganization act of the state govern- 
ment had not been completed when I arrived 
last fall, and the public libraries were not yet 
transferred into the Department of Public In- 
struction, so that my study was defined as an 
interdepartmental project which took the name 
of The Governor’s Study of Public and School 
Libraries in the State of Hawaii. Because of 
that fact, my reports must be transmitted to 
the governor and cannot be released publicly 
until they are released by him. I cannot, there- 
fore, tell you officially or completely what the 
recommendations in the reports are going to be. 
If what I have to say 
questions seems to refer to the public libraries 
of Hawaii, it will be understood that any rela- 


now or in answers to 


tion to my reports or to my recommendations 
is purely coincidental. Fortunately for me, the 
topic of my talk this evening is the very general 
one of The Emerging Public Library. It is 
proper, therefore, for me to deal rather broadly 
with the major developments in the public 
library field in the United States as I have 
watched them in the last dozen years. 


1. BUILDING OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEMS 


The first and perhaps the most important 
development may be entitled the building of 
public library systems. The movement for such 
a development goes back to Dr. Carleton B. 
Joeckel, whose books and articles more than 
twenty-five years ago began to suggest the 
organization of individual municipal libraries 
into larger public library regional systems. The 
Public Library Inquiry a dozen years ago 
pointed to the same kind of development as the 
desirable and almost inevitable one, if public 
libraries were to perform their proper func- 
tions. There followed the publication of the 
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national public library standards (Public Li- 
ALA) and the federal Library 
Services Act in 1956, both of which were 
pointed toward the development of the public 
library system as a sound organization for the 
public library in the United States. 

Everyone here probably knows what is meant 


brary Service, 


by the building of a public library system. The 
picture most recently developed is that of or- 
ganizing public libraries into a single operating 
system in as large an area as can be con- 
stituted, with reasonably rapid transportation 
to and from and communication with a large 
central headquarters library. New York State, 
under the revision of its public libraries act, 
recently provided that if a regional headquar- 
ters library have at least 100,000 
volumes of the sort that would be valuable to 
lend to the member libraries, the state gives the 
headquarters library the money over a period 
of years to build the library collection up to at 
least the 100,000 volume minimum. 


does not 


To describe the regional library structure 
briefly, it is applying to an area where there 
are small towns and villages and an open coun- 
tryside as well as one substantial city system 
the kind of public library organization that 
exists in a metropolitan city library with its 
central libr rv and branches, adding to the 
city-structure .ome rural stations and book- 
mobiles, one or both of which are necessary in 
a sparsely settled area, but not always in a city. 

It is evident that with the advantage of fed- 
eral aid, this is a major development of public 
libraries in the United States at the present 
time. It is going ahead with reasonable rapid- 
ity, transforming the independent, municipally 
organized village and town libraries into re- 
lated libraries, parts of a system, whether the 
relation is established by consolidation, by 
federation, or by confederation. The chief posi- 
tive factors in this development are the state li- 
braries, which under federal aid to states have 
been rapidly developing institutions. The states 
themselves are developing state financial aid 
and aid in terms of consultants going out into 
the field to help libraries organize themselves 
into systems. State aid is as yet not a popular 
term in most of the commonwealths. Neverthe- 
less, that is what is going forward. At the same 
time state libraries receiving the federal aid 
that now reaches every state in the Union are 


om 
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building strong reference collections to serve as 
backstop libraries for regional headquarters 


libraries. 

What is the relation of this major develop- 
ment to the public libraries of Hawaii? A 
person coming here from the Mainland to per- 


suade small independent libraries to become a 
part of a system finds himself rubbing his 
eyes in bewilderment at what he sees. In Hawaii 
there is no state aid, there is full state support 
of public libraries! There are no villages and 
towns and cities with their own independent li- 
braries! There are and have been for nearly 
forty years four county public library systems, 
and that is all. There never were, so far as | 
can read the history. any difficult struggles by 
these county libraries to get any town in the 
county, with its own independent library, to 
join the county system. The only town that has 
had any other library than the one at the county 
seat was Lahaina in Maui, and the record seems 
to be that when the county library law 
passed for the Territory, in 1921, the Lahaina 
library became the Lahaina branch of the Maui 


was 


County Library without any difficulty and has 
been one of its principal branches ever since 
indeed a chief ornament of the Maui county 
system. 

This is the public 
Hawaii. It eliminates completely what in the 


library structure in 
Mainland is a problem of major concern to 
people engaging in public library development. 
There are problems in Hawaii, but they are 
problems of a different sort, arising from the 
fact that the four 
different in size. The difference between Kauai. 
for instance. and the City and County of Hono- 


county systems are very 


lulu creates what may be called a different li- 
brary situation in kind as well as in degree. 


2. METROPOLITAN AREA SERVICE 


The second major development—I would 


call it, rather, a major problem—has to do 
with the provision of an adequate library struc- 
ture for the metropolitan urban areas. Munic- 
ipal libraries in an urban district, each of 
them raising their funds by local taxation and 
serving the people within their own legal 
boundaries, find themselves parts of a huge 
metropolitan area where they are inevitably re- 
lated in terms of proximity to many other li- 
braries operating and supported in the same 
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Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, deputy ex- 
ecutive director of ALA, was photo- 
graphed while attending the Hawaii 
Library Association meeting in April 
1959, with Margaret Holden, research 
librarian of the Legislative Reference 
Bureau Library, University of Hawaii, 
and Carolyn Crawford, director of Li- 
brary Services, Hawaii State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


way. Library patrons do not notice that they 
are changing from one library boundary to 
another; nevertheless when they move across 
their boundary to another municipal corpora- 
tion and patronize its library they are required 
to pay a fee. The large library in the center of 
the metropolitan area feels, quite properly, 
that it is being required to bear a much larger 
financial burden for the support of its library 
than is justified. 

In these metropolitan areas, too, new towns 
are being built as real estate developments 
where no library has been included. Here are 
people living in the midst of libraries in other 
legal jurisdictions who do not get any service 
of their own and who, if they go outside their 


own town limits, are obliged to pay a fee for 


library use. I am referring to fees for circula- 
tion rather than for reference service, because 
practically no library charges anything to pa- 
trons who come in to use the reference material 
on the shelves, although logically it should 
charge for that service if it does for book loans. 
Added to this jumble of towns and villages, 
each with its own independent taxing authority 
and each with its own independent library, are 
the school districts in the metropolitan areas 
which do not follow town lines at all. School 
children use the municipal library of one town 
or another, and the question arises whether 
they have the legal right to take out books out- 
side their own town or village without payment 
of a special fee. 


Insofar as I have been able to assess the 
situation, there is no place in the United States 
where anything like bold or comprehensive 
taken to deal with the 


situation on a rational 


action has yet been 
metropolitan library 
basis. Pittsburgh has worked out an arrange- 
ment with the surrounding area of Allegheny 
County that may work very well there and else- 
where. Miami, Florida, had a comprehensive 
plan for a regional public library system, but it 
has been delayed by changes in library leader- 
ship so that it is not in operation as yet. 
Toronto, Canada, is coming nearer to the crea- 
tion of an urban metropolitan library system, 
but it is not completely in operation. Other 
cities of metropolitan size are making plans 
and having conferences and institutes to deal 
with their own situation, but none has moved 
very far toward a plan in operation. 

When one comes to Hawaii, with a brief- 
case full of plans, programs, and blueprints for 
dealing with this metropolitan public library 
problem, and sees what is in operation here, 
one feels that the briefcase is excess baggage 
which probably should have been thrown over- 
board before one landed. The problem of the 
metropolitan library area just does not exist 
here. Furthermore, I do not find that there has 
been any difficulty in achieving the very sensi- 
ble and comprehensive organization that has 
been in existence for a long time in the one 
metropolitan region of the Islands. I refer, of 
course, to the City and County of Honolulu. 
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Above and below: the main library's Children's 
Room, Library of Howaii, Honolulu. Above right: 
bookmobiles are the same in the fiftieth state as 
in all the rest. Judy Seladis and Elden Liu, fourth 
graders in the Moanalua School, Honolulu, choose 
books for home reading from the Library of 
Hawaii's bookmobile. 


Nd 


ee i Lower right, story hour at Waikiki-Kapohulu Branch, Library 
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Film section, Library of Hawaii in Honolulu. 


This jurisdiction extends to the whole of the 
county occupying the island of Oahu, and the 
island is marked off by nature to include the 
whole metropolitan area. Thus there is no difh- 
culty in creating a single public library system 
to give free service to the entire metropolitan 
area. 

True, there are problems of getting new li- 
braries in what are called the suburbs of Hono- 
lulu. In these cases a community association 
in Kailua or Aina Haina goes to the legislature 
and says. “We want a branch library,” and 
sooner or later they get it. But it is not an in- 
dependent library. It is a branch of the one 
metropolitan city and county library system. 

At this point, the person coming from the 
Mainland to study the major public library 
problems, finding that two of the most vexing 
problems elsewhere do not exist here, may 
think that he should take the next plane home. 
But other major public library problems are 
not so neatly or completely solved on the 
Islands. 


3. INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION 


The third major problem is very close to the 
metropolitan library problem. It is that of inter- 
library cooperation for reference and research, 
The problem is created by the vast, increasing 
mass of material that is coming off the presses, 


ic 
7 
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not only the book and periodical presses but 
mimeograph machines and other duplicating 
apparatus, dealing with the valuable output of 
research and investigation, to be used by per- 
sons engaged in serious study. These materials 
are coming in such profusion that they present 
every librarian with questions of selection, of 
cataloging and of adequate space for storage. 
They also create problems of cost, and this is 
especially urgent because the most important 
material is often scarcest or hardest to procure. 
Furthermore these research materials are not 
only costly, they also require a librarian of 
special skill and experience to know which ones 
to acquire, from whom, how to catalog them, 
and how to make them directly available to 
those who wish to use them. 

Reference and research materials are not to 
be separated absolutely from the materials in 
the public library collection consisting of new 
books supplied to larger groups of people in 
the community. As every librarian knows, there 
have to be choices in the purchase of books 
under a limited budget, between those that 
will be purchased in quantity because they are 
very popular and should be readily available in 
duplicate and those to be bought in single 
copies, for use by serious readers. It is clear 
that both kinds of material for users at vari- 
ous levels need to be made available. Certainly 
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Susan Taylor, head of the Division of Work with Chil- 
dren at the Library of Hawaii, shows an exhibit in the 
Bishop Museum to Mildred Batchelder, executive secre- 
tary of the Children's Services and Young Adult Services 
division of ALA, at the Mid-Pacific Library Conference 
held immediately after the ALA conference in San 


Francisco. 


public library service to smaller groups of peo- 


ple who are seeking material that is not readily 


available in any other place or in any other 
form is a definite responsibility of the public 
library in the modern world. It should be added 
that it brings the public library into coopera- 
tion with other kinds of libraries—with univer- 
sity libraries and special libraries of various 
kinds. 

These expensive materials have become one 
of the major problems that libraries on the 
Mainland are beginning to realize must be 
handled on a cooperative rather than a dupli- 
cating basis. They see that it is sheer lack of 
economy to have several libraries competing 
with each other for the same kinds of special- 
ized materials, or duplicating each other un- 
necessarily. It is perfectly proper for neighbor- 
ing libraries to buy the same books if they are 
frequently used. There are enough people to 
keep the books busy until they wear out. But 
in the field of valuable reference and research 
material, fewer people use any particular piece 
of reference material at any one time. 

Cooperation in purchasing such materials is 
developing in some of the large metropolitan 
areas. In some metropolitan centers there is 
piecemeal cooperation for one type of library 
material, such as medical periodicals, where 
several libraries have established joint use of 
and have made agreements to specialize in the 
buying of certain valuable but infrequently 
used materials. At least two studies are now 
under way that will try to deal comprehensively 
with the problems of cooperation. One is in the 
New York area where a $65,000 grant has been 
made to the Council on Higher Institutions to 
work out a comprehensive system of inter- 
library cooperation. This is not the first attempt 
to do this for New York; there have been at- 
tempts for at least a dozen years. But it has 
been puzzling to know just what the New York 
Area really is. Does it mean the New York 
Public Library, the Columbia University Li- 
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brary, the Brooklyn Public Library, the 
Queens Borough Public Library, and the City 
College libraries only? Does New York stop 
with the five boroughs? Or does it include 
Long Island? Does it include Yale University. 
not many miles away? Does it include Har- 
vard and the Boston Public Library? 

In Washington, D.C., a similar study is now 
going forward with funds provided by the 
Council on Library Resources. Here the task 
is to see what can be done by interlibrary 
cooperation between all the governmental li- 
braries of the District of Columbia. They are 
now running into difficulty because they can’t 
decide where Washington, D.C., ends. Each of 
the government departments has field agencies 
located all over the country, including Hawaii. 
Are they to be included? Unquestionably, the 
solution of this particular problem is very 
difficult. 

But what about interlibrary cooperation in 
the reference and research field in Hawaii? 
Again, we find here a very favorable situation 
as compared with other metropolitan areas. 
Nature and man have built in Hawaii a con- 
centrated urban area known as the City and 
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County of Honolulu, in which are located all 
the Islands’ major reference and research li- 
braries, aside from the three county libraries 
which are hardly of a size to contribute largely 
to this kind of cooperation. 
In Honolulu there is a large public library, 
a large university library, the Archives, the 
Supreme Court Library, the Legislative Refer- 
‘ ence Library, the Municipal Reference Library, 
and the libraries of the Honolulu Academy of 
Arts, the historical societies, Bishop Museum, 
and the county medical society, all within easy 
distance of each other. I am not including the 
libraries of commercial and business institu- 
tions that could be brought into a comprehen- 
sive cooperative plan. I do not believe that 
there is any metropolitan center in the United 
States which has such a group of major refer- 
ence and research libraries in such proximity 
to each other, where communication and trans- 


portation can be established so easily. 


In the second place, one finds that on an 
informal basis there are already very favorable 
attitudes and practices of cooperation. The li- 
braries that I have named have learned to get 
along with each other and to help each other 
out rather than compete with each other in the 
market for the same special materials. Further- 
more we find that these libraries are very will- 
ing to cooperate by lending their materials to 
serious students, whether those students are of 
their specified constituency or not. The simple 
requirement they set up in admitting people to 
use their facilities is that they be serious work- 
ers in the subject field of the materials. 

Here, it seems to me, is the beginning of what 
I would call a State Library in the broadest 
sense of the term. I do not mean a single state 
library structure, a single state organization, or 
the placing of these libraries under one admin- 
istration. What I do suggest is that together 
they might provide a state library reference 
and research service, each with its own man- 
agement but with arrangements for necessary 
cooperation to eliminate duplication including 
agreements as to purchase, which would save 
the state and the supporting institutions con- 
siderable sums of money in the purchase of li- 
brary materials. All that is necessary is the cre- 
ation of some kind of informal council on state 
library resources. 

If a state public library division is created 


- 


Dr. Leigh with Eleanor Ahlers, executive secretary of the 
American Association of School Librarians, at the Hawaii 
Library Association conference last spring. 


as part of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, it might be that this division could serve 
as a central information center for the Council 
on Library Resources, a secretariat which from 
year to year would see that the council remains 
activated. Using strictly political science terms 
this would be at most a confederation of refer- 
ence and research libraries, not anything like a 
single organization or even a federation. Its 
decisions would consist of agreements on pur- 
chase of materials by common consent, not by 
any majority vote. I believe that if this kind of 
confederation of libraries into a council for 
the economical and complete collection and use 
of the valuable 
sources of the Islands could be put into opera- 
tion, it would be the first in the United States 
that has ever achieved effective overall coop- 
eration of state reference library facilities. 


reference and research re- 


1. AUTOMATION AND CENTRALIZED SERVICES 


The fourth problem in which there have 
been major developments on the Mainland— 
some developments in practice and a great deal 
of discussion in the literature—is the applica- 
tion of machine methods, electronics, and 
photography to library operations. It takes the 
form of centralizing processes that otherwise 
are duplicated or triplicated or quadruplicated, 


insofar as rapid handling at the processing 
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point, rapid communication and transportation 
can make such centralization possible on an 
efficient basis. The kinds of centralized library 
processes that are now being analyzed and put 
into practice on the Mainland are ordering, 
cataloging, physical preparation, ‘central stor- 
age, the operation of a union catalog with de- 
cision to save last copies in one of the several 
libraries, indexing of newspapers, central film 
circuits—all of those things that represent be- 
lated recognition on the part of libraries that 
mechanical, electronic, and photographic de- 
vices have developed to the point where they 
can make library operations much more effec- 
tive and economical, releasing people from 
manual work to carry on the kinds of profes- 
sional library operations that must be done on 
an individual and personal basis. 

The application of this fourth development 
to Hawaii seems to be very definitely possible 
in the public library field. It is also directly 
applicable in the school library field. But such 
centralization cannot be entered into quickly 
or except as the result of-a patient, detailed 
study to see whether there is actual efficiency to 
be gained, and until there are reasonable 
guarantees of no additional time lags in the 
operation of the centralized processes, This 
does not mean in any sense that the four county 
libraries would become centralized in such 
matters as book selection, choice of personnel. 
decisions regarding kinds of services, and so 
forth. It that 
tivities of librarians that do not involve dealing 
with the public but that deal with books and 
other materials as physical objects can be better 


means rather some of the ac- 


done in one place rather than being done by all 
the four libraries separately. It would be only 
county libraries 


in this sense that the four 


would be one library system. 


[Dr. Leigh dealt with the education of li- 
brarians as a fifth major problem. This section 
is omitted here.—Eb. | 

Here, then, are major lines of library de- 
velopment, all of which relate to important 


library problems that are occupying the atten- 


tion of librarians in the United States generally. 
It seems to’me that the Islands are favored 
by circumstances and historic development to 
make a valuable, a unique contribution to each 
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of them. There is here now an organizational 
and structural base for the building of the 
soundest public library system that exists any- 
where in the United States. if not in the whole 
world. 

If I were addressing my remarks not to li- 
brarians but to citizens who have been placed 
in charge of the extremely difficult problem of 
weighing the needs and demands of various 
social services to see where appropriations 
should be made, I would say that by giving the 
money to public libraries that they need, they 
would achieve for the Islands a deserved dis- 
tinction at a very cheap price. This is so be- 
cause libraries are one of the most economical 
institutions in the world. Hawaii could double 
what is being spent on its public libraries and 
it would not be felt in the Islands’ 
Compared to other public services, libraries do 


economy. 


not cost very much, and you get a great deal 
for your money. 

The first major step in going ahead with any 
kind of development program is that librarians 
is the right 
if a 


American 


themselves be convinced that it 
program. Political scientists agree that 
responsible, professional group in 
society, performing one of its recognized func- 
tions, can come to a positive agreement on a 
program of development and possesses a real 
will to have the program put into operation, 
society will let them go ahead with it. This is. 
at least, good political history. The greatest 
enemies and causes of delay in the rational 
development of any of the social services are 
internal confusion and disagreement. If li- 
brarians as a group become convinced that 
Hawaiian public libraries and reference li- 
braries can be developed into the best library 
system in the United States, I am confident that 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the legislature. 
and the governor, after a reasonable period of 
time, will give them the means of going ahead 
to put their program into practice. 

As for me, speaking as a political scientist 
who has come here to observe your libraries in 
operation coldly and objectively, and not as 
one who has been unduly affected by the mar- 
velous climate, the beauties of nature, and the 
beauties of the people—speaking purely as a 
political scientist, | repeat, I will bet on the 
Hawaiian libraries becoming the show-place 
system I have indicated they can be. eee 
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Top: Library of Hawaii's main building, City and County 
of Honolulu. Center: Main Library, Lihue, Kauai. Bottom: 
Main building, Maui County Library, Wailuku. 
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LIBRARIES IN HAWAII 


(Continued from page 846) 


THE COUNTY LIBRARIES 


In 1921 a county library law based on that 
of California was passed, but with the impor- 
tant difference that though each of the counties 
was to be served by a separate and independ- 
ently administered county library, all would 
be subsidized by the territorial government. 
Thus there are today four almost completely 
autonomous library systems, each serving its 
own county of one or more islands. Each sub- 
mits its own budget request annually to the 
legislature, and the necessary funds are pro- 
vided by that body. All of the systems operate 
under the same civil-service law, administered 
by the state Department of Personnel Services, 
and their employees are all part of the same 
state-wide retirement system. In addition, there 
has always been much informal cooperation 
and consultation between the various county 
librarians. 

Though this centralized approach to library 
service might not work everywhere, in Hawaii 
it has been highly successful. There are excel- 
lent libraries in each county, and have been for 


decades. As each county system has been set 


up, it has been administered by fully trained 
The problem of the 


small, independent town or village library run 


professional librarians. 


by some dear old lady on a fraction of a shoe- 
string does not exist in Hawaii. The fact that 
practically all funds have come from a terri- 
torial or state legislature, and that all systems 
have operated under the same laws and salary 
scale has kept progress reasonably in step in all 
counties. 

There is no part of Hawaii, except the pri- 
of Niihau. 


by a central library, a 


vately owned island that is not 
served in some degree 
branch, a station, or a bookmobile. The density 
of coverage varies from county to county, de- 
pending upon the support each has been able to 
obtain, ranging from little Kauai with a per 
capita tax of over $4.00 to the City and County 
of Honolulu with about $2.00. This is partly 
due to the fact that a library system serving 
28,000 people needs a higher per capita income 
to operate than one serving half a million. Also, 
the smaller the geographical area and popula- 
tion of an island, the more closely knit are its 
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people and the more responsive its legislators. 
And, perhaps, some librarians and library 
boards are more effective lobbyists than others! 

Of course, there have never been all the 
funds needed for absolutely first-rate service. 
This has been particularly true of the island of 
Oahu—that is, the City and County of Hono- 
lulu. There the population has increased so 
enormously and at such an unexpected rate 
since World War II that libraries haven’t been 
able to do much more than proportionately 
their matter of new 
branch buildings and increased staff and books. 
But though quantitatively libraries have not 
been able to add to their services as rapidly as 
librarians would like, qualitatively they are 
doing a better and better job, and one they 
can take pride in. 


maintain level, in the 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Technically, school library service has been 
provided by a highly centralized agency which 
administers all public schools, now known as 
the Department of Education. Actually, with a 
comparatively few exceptions, the only library 
service in the schools worthy of the name has 
been provided by the public libraries through 
collections or bookmobiles, particularly on the 
islands outside of Oahu. However, just last 
year, after twenty years of effort on the part of 
the Hawaii Library Association, the Depart- 
ment of Education appointed its first state su- 
pervisor of school libraries, and Hawaiians 
have high hopes for future improvement. 


THE STATE LIBRARY AGENCY 


For some time past the Hawaii Library Asso- 
ciation and the county librarians themselves 


worked for the establishment of a centralized 


Department of Libraries which would combine 


all four county systems into one. Several years 
ago, while Hawaii was still a Territory, we did 
succeed in getting such a law passed by the 
legislature, but it was vetoed by a governor 
who was an advocate of home rule and of 
turning all public libraries completely over to 
the county governments for both support and 
administration. 

When statehood came, the various public li- 
braries again fought for a separate Department 
of Libraries, but were placed instead under the 
Department of Education. This department has 


not yet been reorganized, due to a violent dis- 
agreement as to whether its school board shall 
be appointed or elected. Meanwhile, libraries 
function half-in and half-out—technically, still 
on their own, but part of the time treated by 
other state agencies as independent and part of 
the time as if already under the jurisdiction of 
the Superintendent of Education—a most con- 
fusing and often exasperating situation. 

Though Hawaii has no State Library, the 
Library of Hawaii has acted in that capacity 
for such purposes as administering federal aid 
funds. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Another major problem is that of library 
education. The state of Hawaii has no library 
school, the only courses available being those 
for school librarians given in the Teachers’ 
College of the University of Hawaii. For profes- 
sional positions in both the public and univer- 
sity libraries, only those with a degree from an 
accredited library schook are accepted, which 
means that local people must go to the Main- 
land for study, or trained librarians must be 
imported from the continental U.S.A. Island- 
ers do go away for library science degrees, but 
the glamour of the big world outside to those 
Hawaii-born and bred—plus the very tempting 
salary schedules offered by some Mainland li- 
braries—keeps many from returning. Yet the 
Islands cannot absorb sufficient new graduates 
each year to justify the establishment of a 
library school, and scholarships for study else- 
where have provided only a partial solution. 
Professional stimulus for long-time librarians, 
such as the workshops and institutes which are 
a part of summer library school programs, also 
is needed. A number of solutions have been 
offered for this double problem, but as yet no 
final solution has been found. 

So in spite of its soft perfumed air, its 
beauty, and its remoteness, Hawaii has its prob- 
lems too, particularly in this time of transition. 
This is not too dismaying, for after all Hawaii 
has been in transition since the first European 
set foot on its shores 182 years ago. Hawaii 
looks forward to a future of excitement and 
challenge, and holds fast to the genuine values 
of the past, and most of all to that truly warm 
and friendly spirit which means so much to 
those who call Hawaii, home. eee 
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NOW —from | a | 
HAMILTON... 


steel stacks with 


total convenience, 


eet LCm LL 
trim beauty... 


The only book stack with interchangeable 


end brackets for right- or left-hand use 


. and other important features, too: 
smooth, functional beveled edges on end 
panels, and also on shelves (for greater label 
legibility positive-locking shelf brackets, 
matching shelf design; extended bottom shelf 
keeps “lowest” books visible) ; tremendous 
weight reserve — heavy gauge construction 


prevents sagging; rich, baked enamel finish 


won't chip, fade, peel, or roughen. Easy 
to assemble — no complex planning or trial 
ind error just fit accurately fabricated 
parts together and move easily into position. 
Make a trial installation now — and you'll 


specify them again and again for your 


new stacks and replacements. Write for 


complete information 


e and 
hysicians 
tal, school 


en; printers 


s; home laundries * 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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Introducing 


a new added 
dimension 
to effective 
library study 


6 COCKLCObEbddd 


Total capacity of 377 individual film- 
strip storage spaces . will accomo- 
date any filmstrip of leading producers 
Previewing facilities for two teachers 
or students 

Storage unit for one or two filmstrip 
projectors or viewers 

Storage space for minimum of 50 indi- 
vidual recordings or other material 
Record storage area can be used for 
other purposes 

Card file drawer for indexing of entire 
library of filmstrips 

Attractive, modern blonde finish 
silent ball-bearing, rubber-tire wheels 


™ eee ew mapas 


Pian your filmstrip purchase so that you can take 
advantage of one of these new bonus offers. 


PLAN #5 $660.00 worth of EB Fiimstrips 
$225.00 Filmstrip-Mobile 
An $885.00 Value—all for only $660.00 
the cost of the filmstrips 
PLAN #6 $3800.00 worth of filmstrips 
$1350.00 Six Filmstrip-Mobiles 
A $5150.00 Value—all for only $3800.00 


the cost of the filmstrips 


Please Mention the Al 


The @ FILMSTRIP-MOBILE 
—A FREE Filmstrip Bonus Offer 


Welcome to a new addition to the popular EBF Filmstrip 
Bonus Plans . the Filmstrip-Mobile. Library-tested for 
convenience and effectiveness, the Filmstrip-Mobile is si- 
lent, movable from room to room, self-contained with space 
for every filmstrip-with-book study project. 


Plan to make this audio-visual convenience a new feature 
of your school library or public library as a no-charge bonus 
that goes with the building of your filmstrip library . . . and 
your EBF District Manager is a trained specialist who can 
help you select exactly the right filmstrips for your needs. 
Consult your superintendent or library committee 
chairman. 


Other bonus offers are outlined in the new EBF Filmstrip 
Catalogue. They include Two-drawer Cabinet Units, Wall 
Cabinets, Models V-500 and V-45 Projectors, and the 
Standard Filmstrip Viewer. Also in the Catalogue are 
many, many filmstrips educator-collaborated . . . edu- 
cator-produced that will provide an enriching supple- 
ment to every level of reading. Add a new dimension to 
your library service. Use the convenient coupon. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. 
1150 Wilmette Avenue., Wilmette, Illinois 


SKOKIE, ILL. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
4420 Oakton St., Skokie, III 5625 Hollywood Bivd., Hiywd., Cal. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. ATLANTA, GA. 
202 East 44th St., New York 17 277 Pharr Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


DALLAS, TEXAS CANADA 
1414 Dragon St., Dallas, Texas 67 Kipling Ave., S., Toronto, Ont 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
(or, address your nearest regional office) 
| Please send latest EBF Filmstrip Catalogue 
] Please osk my EBF District Manager to call with a view 


to adding the new Filmstrip-Mobile feature to our library. 


POSITION 
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On February 29, 1960, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh and various women’s organizations 
cosponsored their third biennial institute for 
club program chairmen. 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh staff mem- 
bers had long been conscious of the many 
requests from local club women for help with 
program topics, parliamentary procedure, the 
writing of papers, publicity, and many other 
aspects of club work. The library’s Adult Serv- 
ices Office, where group service is centralized, 
was particularly aware of the need for guid- 
ance among newly established suburban 
groups. They also knew that institutes designed 
to give club chairmen suggestions for pro- 
grams that were better and more meaningful 
both in content and in technique had been 
successful in other cities. 

So in the fall of 1955, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh invited representatives from the 
largest and most active women’s organizations 
in the city for an exploratory discussion. The 
subject before the meeting was the possibility 
and advisability of holding a day-long insti- 
tute for club program chairmen in the li- 
brary’s adjoining auditorium. The enthusi- 
astic response from the women led to a suc- 
cessful first institute in February 1956, at- 
tended by nearly five hundred people; a sec- 
ond in 1958 with nearly one thousand par- 
ticipants; and the third and most recent one 
in 1960, hampered by ice and snow in the 
streets but still with 750 brave souls in the 
audience. 

To organize the first institute in 1956, a 
steering: committee was formed consisting of 
seventeen members representing Carnegie Li- 
brary and such groups as the county and area 
organizations of the Parent Teacher associa- 


@ Miss Kolish is 
head of special adult 
services, Carnegie Li- 


brary of Pittsburgh. 


Program services 


by Kate Kolish 


tions, federations of women’s clubs including 
such groups as business women, Negro women 
and Jewish women, as well as the League of 
Women Voters, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the Health and Welfare Foun- 
dation, the Adult Education 
radio station WOED. 

The institute was planned and carried out 


Council, and 


by committees on invitations, ar- 


rangements, and publicity, reporting back to 


program, 


the steering committee for approval. 

In this first institute, the Program Commit- 
tee itself presented the morning session by 
means of a role-playing demonstration show- 
ing program committee in the process of 
r out its coming activities. Types as 
they might actually be found 
members of a club—the dictator, the absent-- 


minded, the stickler for rules, the chip-on-the- 


work) 
among the 


shoulder person—were represented with relish. 
From utter confusion and disagreement, the 
committee evolved eight complete program 
meetings, with full 
present them, under the general topic 


Your Community.” In the process, many pro- 


how to 
“You in 


suggestions on 


graming problems were dealt with, such as 
the choice of the theme in:relation to the in- 
terests and needs of the members, using the 
resources within the club and the community, 
and breaking the theme into topics. 

After a break for lunch, the afternoon ses- 
sion shifted attention from program content 
to techniques, presenting through discussion 
and example the principles and techniques of 
book reviewing, the conduct of a film forum, 
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institutes in Pittsburgh 


and how to handle a speaker. An obviously 
satisfied and pleased audience left Carnegie 
Music Hall at 4:00 p.m. 

The library staff, in addition to serving on 
all subcommittees, had compiled several book 
lists and arranged a display of circulating 
books, A former staff member had prepared 
a resources handbook listing agencies in the 
city where free or inexpensive program ma- 
terial can be obtained. A copy of this hand- 
book was given free to every club chairman 
who paid the registration fee of $1.50. 

The second institute in 1958 followed much 
the same organizational lines with three more 
sponsors added. The length of the institute 
was reduced to allow mothers of young chil- 
dren to leave before 3:00 p.m. Emphasis this 
time was placed on the library’s resources 
for program planners, particularly in the Ref- 
erence Department and rooms with special 
Interviews with 


collections. woman’ s-page 


editors on club publicity and a _ historical 
fashion show with a running commentary on 
the changing social role of Pittsburgh women 
in the last hundred years were also included 
in the program. 

In addition to library materials, there were 
displays of the most attractive club yearbooks 
and PTA programs 
most of the booklets had disappeared by clos- 


so successful an idea that 


ing time! 
In 1960 the third 
of the techniques that make for smooth and 


institute featured some 


effective presentation of the club program 
the introduction of the speaker, the timing of 
programs, the making of reports—and demon- 


strated the installation of officers and the 
planning of the annual meeting. Again the 
library’s share in club work was emphasized 
by a talk on the resources of the Music Di- 
vision and by the example of a book-centered 
talk. 

Encouraged by three successful institutes, 
the library and its cosponsors are nevertheless 
conscious of shortcomings. The mere size of 
the audience and the auditorium makes any 
question-and-answer period impossible; nor 
can the group be broken up into smaller ones, 
since there are no meeting rooms available. A 
smaller library, planning a smaller institute, 
would have a decided advantage in making 
audience participation possible. 

Members of the sponsoring clubs carried 
a great deal of the work involved. They pre- 
pared a mailing list of over two thousand 
club chairmen, served as hostesses and at in- 
formation desks, and helped serve a simple 
sandwich lunch in the foyer. Their willing- 
ness to be interviewed and photographed re- 
sulted in fine publicity in newspapers and on 
radio and TV. 

The major share of the work, however, fell 
on the library staff under the direction of the 
Adult Services Office. Is the expenditure of 
time and personnel effort for a one-day affair 
justifiable? The library staff’s answer would 
be a definite “yes” for various reasons. On 
this day women from very different social, 
economic, racial, and religious backgrounds 
met, mingled, and got to know one another, 
many who had known little about the 
resources of the library learned of the prac- 
tical help they could find there. Since the 
first institute, many more club chairmen than 
before have sought help in the Adult Services 
Office. and many programs based on books 


and 


and library’ materials have been carried out. 

1962 is a good long time away, but there 
are already some fine ideas in the book for 
Pittsburgh’s Fourth Program Services Insti- 


tute. eee 


series of short articles 


Wy adult 


This is the third of a 


reporting spec service activities of 


public libraries. 





Norman H. Strouse, chairman of the 
1961 Steering Committee for National 
Library Week, in his library. 


Every chairman of National Library Week 
feels at home with books, but it is safe to say 
that Norman H. Strouse is the first to keep a 
printing press in his apartment. 

The press stands in what used to be a bed- 
room off the curving stairway on the second 
floor of the Strouses’ Beekman Place triplex 
York, Mr. talks 
about his hobby to a visitor there he has the 
relaxed enthusiasm of a happy man. 

At such moments it is incidental that Mr. 


in New and when Strouse 


Strouse is chief executive officer of the world’s 
largest agency, the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. As he fingers an elegant 


advertising 


handmade paper, discusses a noble typeface, 
today’s world of books takes on that “potency 
of life” Milton saw in them. 

Mr. Strouse talks of William Morris, St. 
John Hornby, Bruce Rogers, Cobden-Sander- 
son, the Grabhorn brothers, and other fine 
printers and designers. He tells how, after a 
few “solo flights’ on his hand press, he 
boldly sent_an example of his work in Bruce 
Rogers’ Centaur type to Rogers himself, re- 
questing an inscription. 

“You have paid me a compliment in using 
Centaur type, but it is no compliment to print 
it as you have done,” Rogers wrote back. His 
letter concluded, “You can see that I cannot 
write my name in your booklet, as that would 
imply my approval of it.” 

It was not just the criticism that impressed 
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Norman Strouse 


by Rod Nordell 


Mr. Strouse but the fact that “a Titan in his 
field” would “take the time and have the pa- 
tience to lecture a dilettante who strayed into 
his field and misused his type.” Perhaps it 
was this experience that led Mr. Strouse to 
describe himself at a meeting of the Grolier 
Club this year as “simply an impassioned col- 
lector long on emotion, short on scholar- 
ship.” 

The book reveals the man, in Mr, Strouse’s 
view. “There is a love of great books in the 
hearts of all great printers—a love that shines 
through their works and touches the hearts 
of those who possess them.” 


Books touching Mr. 


heart ever since he was a boy in Olympia, 


have been Strouse’s 


Washington. Growing up in a family of modest 
recalls, “I books at 
Christmas and on birthdays, but we had noth- 
At the local Car- 


negie library, however. the “librarian had a 


means, he was given 


ing you could call a library.” 


downstairs room and youngsters could come 
mornings and she’d read books 
talk about first 
excitement, and I wanted them. As soon as | 


in Saturday 
and them. That created my 
began earning money of my own in high 
school I began to buy books.” 

He was studying bookkeeping in high school 
when he suddenly found himself using his les- 
sons to set up an accounting system for the 
furniture store where he worked as a handy- 
man. 

Young Mr. Strouse had his eye not only on 
accounts but books. When the store’s second- 
hand department took in furnishings, they 
often included books that he could buy at low 
prices. 

“T very well remember my first set, though 
I don’t know where it is now,” he says. “It 
was that small quarto set of Teddy Roosevelt’s 
Winning of the West.” 
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What kind of 
of National 


have been chosen as 


Week’s 


Library vital 


steering 


chairmen 


committee? Here is a full-length sketch of this 


year’s chairman. 


Seattle. “a kindly old Seandi- 
navian dealer” called his attention to the Old 
World published by Thomas Bird 
Mosher of Portland, Maine. He bought one 


of the small. handsome volumes, and his book 


Later. in 


series 


collecting had seriously begun. Some thirty- 
three vears later he has more than three hun- 
dred Moshers in a library of more than three 
thousand rare items. 


By the Mosher. Mr. 


Strouse had finished high school, spent a year 


time he discovered 
as secretary to the director of licenses of the 
State of Washington. 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. At 18 he was secre- 


tary to the director of advertising. Thinking 


and gone on to the 


the book-review editor should have some ad- 
vertising support, he began to try to sell ad- 
vertising to publishers through correspond- 
ence. “I got quite a few that way,” he recalls 
which may give hope to some of today’s book 
editors. 

In 1929 Mr. Strouse joined the J. Walter 
Thompson Company in San Francisco. He 
rose steadily in the company, and after a pe- 
riod of service in World War II went to De- 
troit, where he took Thompson’s Ford account. 
It may be more than coincidence that when 
Mr. Strouse addressed the Book Club of De- 
troit last year on “How to Build a Poor Man’s 
Morgan Library,” he said he obtained “the 
highlights of my collection,” twenty-one items 
that cannot be duplicated “in any other li- 
brary,” for “less than the price of a new Ford 
car.” 

By 1948 Mr. Strouse was Thompson’s De- 
troit In 1955 he became the com- 
pany’s president. It was Thompson’s long-time 
head, Stanley Resor, who did the picking, and 
when he left active leadership this year, it was 
Mr. Strouse who moved up to chief executive 


manager. 


officer. 


Rod Nordell is book editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor. Some of the 
material in this article first appeared 
in a series of “Profiles in Books’ in 
the Christian Science Monitor earlier 
this year. 


Mr. Resor has been quoted as attributing 
the growth of his company to “ideas,” dis- 
missing the huge organization surrounding 


them as “just plumbing.” Mr. Strouse agrees 
“You 


want the plumbing to be right so that you 


on the importance of ideas but adds, 


don’t notice it. 

In his introduction to the Limited Editions 
Club issue of H. G. Wells’s Tono-Bungay Mr. 
Strouse suggested that “advertising has _ be- 
come the dynamic force at the heart of .. . 
| Western civilization’s } rapidly expand- 
ing economy, sharply reducing the time-lag 
between increasing ability to achieve a higher 
standard of living and the desire and action 
. . If we must concede that per- 
sonal idealism and desire to serve the public 


to do so. 


interest is not necessarily at the root of these 
economic advances, we must at the same time 
grant that the by-products of our high stand- 
ard of living—an unprecedented personal free- 
dom and a willingness and ability to shore 
up the shaken foundations of democracy in 
other parts of the world—are earnestly to be 
desired.” 

sut to the visitor he says it is a presump- 
tion to call advertising a profession. “We are 
a business, but we're dealing with many pro- 
fessional talents—writing, art, and so forth. 
We have a pool of talent, devoted to the 
creation of ideas, that no client can match.” 

This is the pool on which the 1961 Na- 
tional Library Week will draw. “We have al- 
ready created the poster,” says Mr. Strouse, 
“and there is excitement about it.” In fact, the 
J. Walter Thompson Company has contributed 
posters, campaign themes, and scripts for 
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radio spot announcements ever since the Week 
began in 1958. 

It is Mr. Strouse’s personal 
NLW 


Committee from the first 


interest in 
he has been a member of the Steering 
that keeps it among 
these accounts unpaid for. And this personal 
interest in the written word becomes under- 
standable as the visitor chats in the bedroom 
Press Mr. 


suit for a 


home of the Silverado where 


Strouse exchanges his business 
printer’s apron and turns out Christmas greet- 


ings, club programs, brochures, and other ex- 


amples of individualized typography. Appar- 


ently his work has improved according to 
Inland Printer. of his 
titles are to be found in many prominent li- 


collections Silverado 
braries. 

Mr. Strouse leads the way upstairs to his 
own library. On the landing near a window 
is a stand holding a sixteenth-century anti- 


1961 NLW STEERING COMMITTEE 
Norman H. Walter 


Thompson Company, is chairman of this year’s 
National Library Week Steering Committee. 
Newly appointed to the committee are: Mrs. 


Strouse, president of J. 


American Li- 
brary William 
R. Adams, president, St. Regis Paper Company; 
Reginald Clough, promotion director, Reader's 
Digest; A. Edward Miller, publisher, McCall’s 
Magazine; Francis R. St. John, chief librarian, 
Brooklyn Public Ben D. Zevin, 


president, World Publishing Company. 


Frances Lander Spain, president, 
Association, as a vice chairman; 


Library; and 
Others who served on the 1960 committee and 
will continue this year include: Vice Chairman 


Bernard Barnes, vice Time, Inc.; 
Charles B. Anderson, chairman of the board, 
American Booksellers Association; Gilbert W. 
Chapman, president, New York Public Library; 
Free Library of 


Guinzburg, president, 


president, 


Emerson Greenaway, director, 
Philadelphia; Harold K. 
The Viking Press; Oscar Katz, vice president, 
CBS Television Network; Dan Lacy, managing 
director, American Book Publishers Council; 
Freeman Lewis, executive vice president, Pocket 
Books; Donald E. McGannon, president, West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Company; William I. 
Nichols, editor and publisher, This Week maga- 
zine; Elmo Roper, Elmo Roper Associates; The- 
odore Waller, vice president, Grolier Society; 
and William Bernbach, president of Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc. 


phonal with bronze-studded binding and al- 
ternating white and yellow pages of vellum. 
Outside the window is the cool contemporary 
geometry of the United Nations buildings. 
Along a wall are the Moshers. 

As the visitor sits on the sofa or stands at 
the polished table. Mr. Strouse lifts down 
huge works or opens a gleaming box of minia- 
ture classics bound in green morocco, Here is 
the first printed edition of Plutarch; there is a 
thirteenth-century Bible manuscript with com- 
mentary by Strabo. 

Mr. Strouse deplores the tendency in the 
present market to buy rare books and manu- 
scripts “like great paintings, as inflation pro- 
tection. There has been considerable move- 
ment into the field. In ten years illuminated 
manuscripts have gone up two to three times; 
in the next few years it will be five times prob- 
ably.” 
collects books. he 
reads them. After an active evening he likes 
to shut off the day’s thinking. 


can do it by reading a few minutes in bed. 


This collector not only 


and he finds he 


“I'd choose a heavy book, one that is difficult. 
That,” he adds, “puts me to sleep!” But Mr. 
Strouse does most of his reading in the early 
Two of the 
books he has enjoyed are The Armada and 


morning. or traveling. recent 
Image of America. He reads perhaps four or 
five novels a year, at least one an older classic. 
He has just finished reading The Way of All 
Flesh. “The only one of the modern poets 
I really enjoy is Robinson Jeffers. Maybe that 
California coastline 


is because I love the 


which he so beautifully describes.” 

Mr. Strouse has read everything of Carlyle 
and has most of his works in first editions. 
What does he like about him? “The toughness 
of his philosophy as much as anything.” 

In general the 1961 chairman of National 
Library Week finds in books “stimulation of 
ideas good writing organization of 
. . | think as much as anything a 
better understanding of the world in which we 


materials. 


live.” 

Just outside the library doors are rows of 
delicately shaded satin glass vases. They were 
collected jointly by Mr. Strouse and his wife. 
It may not come as a total surprise that Mrs. 
Strouse has for two years been taking private 
lessons in bookbinding. eee 
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GAYLORD 


Space-Master” 
SLOPING SHELF STANDS 


6-Shelf Model No. 176* 


Ready to Koll, »+ as Versatile Display, 


Truck or Shelving 


LIBRARY . . . sloping shelves 


make titles easy to read. 


HOSPITAL. . . double-faced 


and quiet for ward use. 


SCHOOL, OFFICE ... as extra 
shelving, fits neatly under win- 
dow, in front of radiator. 


@ All steel construction in dura- 
ble Desert Sand finish. 


@ Write today for complete in- 
formation and price list. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Library — School — Office — Hospital . . . will all find 
uses aplenty for Gaylords’ versatile new sloping-shelf 
stands. Compact, sturdy and light-weight, in 3- or 
6-shelf models, each makes a handsome display for 
new or selected titles, or reference works (see above) 

. also time-saving as work room stand that puts 
titles at slanted easy-to-read angle for cataloging and 
processing. 


Equipped with 4”, ball-bearing, swivel casters, they 
maneuver smoothly and silently with loads up to 56 and 
112 books. 


“SPACE-MASTER” DIMENSIONS — *No. 173 (3-Shelf) — 43” high, 
28” long, 13” deep. Clearance — mid. 11%”, bottom 1442”, 
*No. 176 (6-Shelf) — 40” high, 28” long, 20” deep. .Clearance — 
same as No. 173. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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new! Ptasti-Ktoon. LIFETIME. 
 Self-Stick”’ Book Jacket Covers 


...in Sized Longs and Adjustable Duplex 


. the BEST Book Jacket 
Cu LL 
Quickest and the 


Easiest... 


Enduring — Long-lasting protection, sparkling transparency 
with 1% mil Mylar® for greatest strength! 


Effective — Heavy paper backing fused to exclusive rein- 

Self-Stick Tabs forced edges protect the greatest points of wear! 
at all four 
corners adhere 
permanently to covering, repair and rebinding! 
Tt [ake e 
lL 
Pty ta 1d ee eee 
ing tape or glue! speeds and simplifies application 


Economical — Saves processing time and labor — saves re- 


Easy-to-do — Patented pre-slit backing in the LIFETIME 
telescoping adjustability of the LIFETIME DUPLEX, 


ae Be LDL 
For information on our complete line of library supplies and furniture, write to 
Home Office: Dept. 134C.2, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, NJ 
to=- West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 
INDUSTRIES In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 


909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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PRODUCT SUGGESTIONS 
Book carts 


A number of librarians have asked the Library 
where they tould buy a 
search 


Technology Project 
push-type book cart for outdoor use. A 
which lasted nearly a year failed to find a suit- 
able one. The project had even considered hav- 
ing a cart designed to meet this need, one simi- 
lar to those sometimes used by postmen. LTP 
has now found that Worksman Trading Corpora- 
tion makes a standard delivery Tri-Cart which 
would be satisfactory for 
books where short street trips are necessary 


very transporting 
between a main college library and its branches, 
for example. ’ 

The cabinet, which is 36 inches long by 26 
inches wide by 26 inches high, with a hinged 
top, will carry 500 pounds. The cart is equipped 
with 20-inch side wheels and an 8-inch swivel 
wheel and sells for $90.00. 

The company also makes a larger standard 
model (the cabinet is 42 inches long), which 
sells for $95.00, and a Junior Tri-Cart (equipped 
with all 8-inch wheels), which costs $85.00. 

All of these carts are of the push type and 
designed so that they will go over curbs and 
other minor obstructions easily. 

Prices are f.o.b. Brooklyn, N.Y., and delivery 
takes from three to four weeks. The company’s 


address is 446-456 Adelphi St. 


Veu tape clip 

A new product called Scotch brand Tape Clip 
is being marketed by the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. This plastic clip is slipped 
between the flanges of reels to hold loose ends 
of magnetic tape in place during storage and 
shipment. 

The Tape Clip 
standard quarter-inch recording tape on any size 
reels. Molded of polystyrene plastic, it is tri- 


made in only one size—fits 


angular in shape. A package of ten clips sells 
for 35 cents. 

Judging from the Library Technology Project’s 
very limited experience with presale samples, 
the clip slips easily between the flanges and 
holds the tape firmly. 


{coustical units 


recently 
units for 


Corp. has 


Geocoustic 


Pittsburgh Corning 
marketed what it calls 
sound conditioning by the patch absorber tech- 
nique. 

These units might be a very practical and not 
too expensive answer to the noise problem in 
library situations—for example, the 
music room, the room which houses the business 


certain 


machines, reading rooms in older libraries where 
the ceilings are high, or in any room in the li- 
brary where the sound seems to reverberate. 
These independent units, spaced according to 
need, are placed on five of the six bounding 
surfaces of a room to allow distribution of ab- 
sorption as required for proper diffusion. 
Made of inorgan‘c, cellular glass, each unit 
measures 131% inches by 13% inches by 2% 
inches, and is padded on the back to permit 
mounting with a 1% inch air space behind it. 
A unit costs approximately $1.65 plus installa- 
tion The units could, in 
be mounted by the library’s maintenance per- 
sonnel. They come in white only but can be 


spray painted any color, either before or after 


service. many cases, 


installation. 

The data 
that field experience justifies the following ap- 
proximations as useful in estimating the num- 
ber of units required in rooms with volumes 
larger than 2000 cubic feet and smaller than 
15,000 cubic feet: 1) To find the number of 
Geocoustic units needed to give reasonable dif- 
fusion distributed around the 
room, divide the room volume in cubic feet by 
the figure 100. 2) To find the maximum number 
units that should be used in a 
room if the room is not to be too dead, divide 
the room volume in cubic feet by the figure 50. 

Further information, as well as the address of 
the nearest be obtained from the 
general office of Pittsburgh Corning Corp., One 
( 


yateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


company’s technical sheet states 


when units are 


of Geocoustic 


dealer, can 


BOOKBINDING PROJECT UNDER WAY 


Phase I of the project for the development of 
performance standards for library binding under 
the direction of the Library Technology Project 
got under way with a two-day meeting in Chi- 
cago on September 26 and 27. Announcement 
of the new study appeared in the October Bulle. 
tin. 

The first day was given over to briefing the 
team which will conduct the study and to a gen- 
eral discussion of the project itself. In addition 
to the two members of the team, members of 
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ALA’s RTSD Bookbinding Committee and rep- 
resentatives of the Council on Library Re- 
sources, the Special Libraries Association, and 
ALA were present. 
Members of organizations representing the 
bookbinding and book publishing industries 
were invited to join the second day’s meeting for 
a further discussion of the new project. 
THE READING ROOMS 
PLANNING MANUALS AVAILABLE in the new public li- 
The Wood Office Furniture Institute, 1414 brary at Bell, Calif.. 
Eye St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C., has pub- are provided with ad- 
lished what it calls the Office Planner’s Digest ls justable shelves that 
This digest consists of three booklets—one on are supported by con- 
the use of color, one on office planning and cealed metal  sup- 
layout, and one on lighting and sound condi- Ports between the wood-grained wall panels. 
tioning. These booklets are among the best the [he grooved panels, two feet wide, shown above 
project staff has seen in their fields and should the shelf areas, come already decorated with 
be of real value to any librarian planning to 4 Wood surface, in this case a walnut finish. 
build a new librarv or to remodel an old one.  !n addition to shelf brackets a full line of metal 
The basic principles covered in the manuals fixtures, such as magazine racks, flowerpot hold 
could be applied to nearly all library areas ers, coat and hat hangers, and fixtures for at 
The institute is offering a special price to ‘aching peg-board paneling are available. 
libraries of $1.00 for the trio of illustrated 
booklets. All orders should indicate clearly that A NEW METHOD OF LAMINATING papers, letters, 
they come from libraries in order to obtain the cards, charts, and other written or printed docu- 
low rate. eee ments with plastic film on “Thermo-Fax” copy- 


NEWIDEA FROM AMES 


A MOBILE SHELVING UNIT 


This new 'Y-Frame"' shelving unit, originally 
designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adjustable- shelf 
unit is 60” high; mounted on floor-protect- 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 

Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement. 


¥ a> 
SS SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


~ 
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ing machines has been announced by the 3-M 
The 


satility of existing copying machines made by 


Company. new process extends the ver- 


the firm because it involves no special equip- 
ment or adjustments to laminate. The new “Ther- 


mo-Fax” laminating film permits protection of 


frequently handled papers and cards against the 


wear resulting from excessive use. Originals and 
film sheets are inserted in the copying machine 
and emerge a few seconds later completely 
bonded with a tough, transparent seal. The cost 
11” document on both 


Further informa- 


of laminating an 8'% by 


sides ranges from 9 to 12 cents. 


tion can be obtained by writing 3-M Company, 
Avenue, St. Paul 16, Minn. 


900 Bush 


THE RECENTLY COM- 
PLETED Herrick Pub- 
lic Library, Holland, 
Michigan, has 
furnished with 
ard Miller 
clocks. The 
tion shows three types 
of clocks used; left 
to right, a ball clock 
the checkout desk, a spoke clock in the 


auditorium, and an arabic-numbered clock in the 


been 
How- 
wall 


illustra- 


over 


reading room. Additional Miller clocks are used 
in work areas and offices of the library. For fur- 
ther information write Howard Miller, Zeeland, 
Michigan. 

* 
NEW LABEL 


which is 


HI-LO, A 
HOLDER 
transparent and self- 
adhering has an an- 
gled face which is di- 
rected down or up to 
meet the eye, depend- 
ing on whether the 
shelf is high or low. 
The new labels at- 
tach permanently 
with finger tip pres- 
sure, and are useful 
for shelves containing 


books. 


fications may be kept current, or a complete re- 


magazines, binders, catalogs, etc. Classi- 


organization made, without rearrangement, since 
all that is required is to remove the old label, 
slip in the Dustproof construction 


and new. 


keeps the labels clean. Lengths available are 
one to six inches, in one-inch increments. Hi-Lo 
is a product of the Cel-U-Dex Corporation, New- 
burgh, N.Y. eee 


THE FIRST AND THE FINEST 
FULL-VISIBILITY BINDERS 


ONLY Marador 


OFFERS A CHOICE OF 


4 TYPES 


#110, 126, 128 and 132. 


7 SIZES 


from Reader's Digest to 
London Illustrated News. 


3 COLORS 


Brown, Green and Red. 


IN OUR 12th YEAR OF 
SERVICE TO LIBRARIANS. 


ae 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, 


CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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by William S. Budington 


FAREWELL AND HAIL 


In October 1958, the burgeoning new Reference 
Services Division gained one more rung on its 
ladder with the first appearance of this column. 
The young association was not yet the possessor 
of its own journal nor, indeed, was one precipi- 
tously desired. To provide some communications 
medium for its very own (self-identification being 
in any youngster’s development), 


stage 


a vital 
the ALA Bulletin graciously made space in its 
nest of fledgling columns. 

The executive secretary and division president 
provided copy for several issues, then prevailed 
upon the present by-linist to cope with content 
and deadline demands. For some twenty-six 
months we have attempted to summarize chapter 
activities, committee projects, division business, 
and a mixed bag of events hopefully deemed 
pertinent to reference interests. 

During much of this time, the RSD Publica- 
tions Committee has carried on studies and dis- 
cussions concerned with potential need, accept- 
ance, and full-fledged 
the division. Noting those firmly established in 
the Resources Technical 
Association of College 
Libraries, it that 


of appropriate writing were being produced but 


scope of a journal for 


Division 
Research 


amounts 


and Services 


and the and 
was felt substantial 
now appeared in scattered media. Further, at- 
traction to the division of new members might 
well be enhanced by this membership perquisite. 
The committee’s questionnaire survey (summar- 
ized herein last May) was interpreted as sensing 
wide demand for such a journal. Consideration 
by PEBCO resulted in a sympathy primarily in- 
tellectual, coupled with reluctance primarily fi- 
nancial. The support probably required is cur- 
rently shadowed by the new building program, 


and the ALA 


ing studies of ‘the 


Publications Committee is initiat- 
total 
with possible ramifications affecting new enter- 


Association program, 
prises. 

However, a beginning venture has been au- 
thorized. Sufficient support was provided to al- 
low issuance of a quarterly division publication. 
Under the enigmatic title of RQ, its first appear- 
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ance is in November. Tentatively the plan is for 
a four-page, double-column, photo-offset produc- 


tion from typescript. Suitably dignified typefaces 
are being scanned, and an artistic head has been 
offered through the good offices of the Reference 
Department of the University of California Li- 
brary, Los Angeles. Its editing has been en- 
trusted to the present writer, with generous as- 
secre- 


from the executive 


As heretofore, and in even 


sistance and 
tary, Ronald Glens. 
greater degree, it is hoped that division com- 


support 


ponents and members will be ready contributors 
of material: From those nonmembers whose in- 
have come this way, we 
the bon 


terest may occasionally 


always welcome comment, news notes, 
mot. And to all who have read thus far, we say: 
farewell. And hail to RQ. 

{s Mr. Budington has suggested, this is the iast 
in the series of Reference 


departments in the ALA Bulletin.—Eb. 


Services 
eee 


prese nt 


> 
ie 
fos 


This of the 1959-60 Public Library As- 
sociation year is taken from the final report of 
James E. Bryan, director, Newark, N.J., Public 
Library, whose term as president ended with the 


Montreal Conference. 


review 


Substantial progress has made by the Publi 


Association of the American Library Asso 
1959-60. Special effort was 


been 
Library 
ciation during the year 
taken te 
ciation, which, 
devoted 
structure and methods of procedure 

While the association has had a broad list of ac 


tivities during the past year, the following have been 


refine and advance the program of the asso 
ALA, had 


organizational 


since the reorganization of 


necessarily much time to 


of greatest import 

l. The 
bases of financial 

2. The 
area library problem. 

3. The 
new and specific types of service 

4. A study of how best to support the Library 
Services Act, and the work of the Federal Relations 
Committee and the Washington Office of ALA. 

5. Support of the programs of the American Asso 


Armed Forces 


beginnings of a long-range study of the 


support for public libraries. 


definition and study of the metropolitan 


extension of public library standards to 


ciation of Library Trustees and the 
Librarians Section. 
In short, steps 


information on which improved public library service 


have been undertaken to secure 
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can be built to meet the requirements of an expand- 


ing population with increased educational, intellec-, 


tual, and cultural needs. 

Dr. Frank B. Sessa, director of the Miami, Fla., 
Public Library, headed a committee to study the 
financial bases of public library service. At the year 
end Dr. Sessa’s committee had pinpointed its im- 
mediate efforts on the study of state aid as one of 
the important instruments of library support. 

Harold L. Hamill, city librarian of Los 
Calif., is chairman of the Committee on Metropolitan 
Area Library After deliberation this com- 
mittee undertook to present a proposal for study of 
for a foundation 
Resources, of which 


Angeles, 
Service. 
metropolitan area library service 
grant. The Council on Library 
Verner C. Clapp is the president and director, under- 
wrote the cost of a committee meeting in New York 
at which a proposal was drawn up. 

The Committee on Standards under the chairman- 
ship of E:ther J. chief of 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, not only under- 
took the study of its 
cedure but through subcommittees has undertaken 
the development of standards of quality for bookmo- 
libraries 


Piercy, Processing at 


function and method of pro- 


bile service, standards for smaller public 
not yet parts of library systems, and standards for 
children’s library service. 

The 
Ralph Blasingame, Jr., chairman and director of the 
Pennsylvania State Library at Harrisburg, grew out 
of the old Coordinating Committee but with a more 
direct assignment to collect and study plans of the 


Committee on the Library Services Act, 


various states and evaluate them as they affect local 
libraries, to publicize LSA programs through 
appropriate channels, and to call the attention of 
field to such programs. 
Committee, under the 


public 


persons outside the library 

The Library 
chairmanship of Alice Louise Le Fevre, head of the 
Department of Librarianship at Western Michigan 
in pinpoint- 


Development 


University, was very active and helpful 
ing areas for study and work. Its recommendations 
to the Board of Directors were most useful. 

The most pleasant and inspiring occurrence of the 
year was the most thoughtful and generous act on 
the part of the Book-of-the-Month Club to add nine 
supplementary awards of $1000 each to the main 
award of $5000 in Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. The PLA committee which screened the ap- 
plications for the Book-of-the-Month Club was chaired 
by Mrs. Jane Hobson, 
Vermont Free Public Library Commission. 

PLA was represented at the White House Con- 
Youth by Elinor Walker, 
head of work with young adults, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, and George Moreland, director, Mont- 
ymery Library, Gaithersburg, Maryland 
It is good to report that the Armed Forces Li- 
brarians, a section of PLA, made fine progress under 
the presidency of Eunice Von Ende of the Bureau 


memory of 


executive secretary of the 


ference for Children and 


County 


ge 


of Naval Personnel, especially in the continuing de- 
velopment of its Military Community Library Study. 
The American Association of Library Trustees, 


PLA’s other section, had a most satisfactory year 


under the leadership of Mrs. Raymond A. Young, a 
trustee of the Missouri Public Library Commission. 
The association is steadily increasing its strength, 
its understanding, and its support of strong public 
library programs over the United States. 

During the year, five committees of the association 
studied their own functions or were studied by the 
Board of Directors, and on the basis of the findings 
were dissolved or terminated. This is a good ex- 
ample of the association’s willingness to streamline 
itself for greater flexibility and its desire to bring 
to bear its full efforts on programs affecting the 
support of public li- 

eee 


direction, program, and 


braries. 


LIBRARIES PARTICIPATING IN SELECTION OF 
NOTABLE BOOKS 
Work on the selection of the notable books of 
1960 is now swinging into high gear. Each year 
the Notable Books Council is assisted in its 
work by a group of about forty libraries of all 
types and representing all parts of the com- 
munity. Newly appointed libraries, which will 
work on the lists for 1960 through 1963, are: 
Air University Library, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Ala.; Arkansas State Library Commission, Little 
Rock; Chattanooga, Tenn., Public Library; Den- 
ver Public Library; District of Columbia Public 
Library; Great Falls, Mont., Public Library; 
North Carolina University Library; Oklahoma 
State Library, Oklahoma City; Seattle Public 
Library. The Dallas Public Library was reap- 


pointed to serve a second term. 
Participating libraries which will serve until 
the completion of the 1962 list are: Chicago 


Public Library; Iowa, Public Li- 
brary; Detroit Public Library; Idaho State Col- 
lege Library, Pocatello; Louisiana State Library, 
Baton Rouge; Montclair, N.J., Free Public Li- 
brary; New Haven, Conn., Free Public Library; 
Olin Memorial Library, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn.; Savannah, Ga., Public Li- 


Davenport, 


brary. 

Those which will serve until the completion 
of the 1961 list are: Louisville Public Library; 
Milwaukee Public Library; Philadelphia Free 
Library; Base Library, Richards-Gebaur Air 
Force Base, Mo.; Richmond, Calif., Public Li- 
brary; St. Louis Public Library; San Diego 
Public Library; Area Library Depot, U.S. Sixth 
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Learn how the new 
Ft. Recovery, Ohio 
High School Library 
was furnished with 
HELLER LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


THE HELLER CO., DEPT. 19, MONTPELIER, OHIO 
PLR NOTE NR RRR IRE 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 


IF others have failed Y-O-U 
why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “foFikc> BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success ir this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street. Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book yen cannot supply 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


MAGAFILES 


The mest practical and economical files 


for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 
Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no saiesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 @ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


Francisco; Wis 
Madison. 
service will end with the 
completion of the 1960 list are: Boston Public 
Library; Rosenbiig Library, Galveston, Tex.: 
New York Public Library; Oakland Public Li- 
Phoenix, Ariz.. Public Library: Library 
Portland, Ore Topeka, Kan., 
Wichita, Kan., City Library. 


of San consin 


Commission, 


Army, Presidio 
Free Library 


Libraries whose 


brary: 
Association of 
Publie Library: 


ALA SUPPORT OF THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON AGING CONTINUES 


Fall activities in connection with the White 


Aging included: 


ALA’s pub 
lic relations officer and Eleanor ASD 
attended a meeting in Wash- 
staff of the White 
relations 
Miss 
in an appearance on a panel to discuss 
cribed 


House Conference e on 


In late September Charles Carner, 
Phinney. 
executive secretary, 
ington, D.C., held. by the 
House Conference on Aging for public 


representatives of national organizations. 
Phinney, 
opportunities for action, des 
ALA’s activities in connection with the 

ence. Miss Phinney also attended the 
nual meeting of the National Committee on the 
Aging. October 17-19. 
was the role of 


White House 


The list which was published in the Septem- 


‘ ooperative 
onter- 
tenth an- 


it which one of the topics 
national organizations in the 


Conterence on Agir E- 


Booklist and Subscription 
Today's World.” has 
leaflet. 
in lots of 100 or multiples 
100-400 copies, 
$3.50 per hun- 


Adult 


ber 1 issue of the 
Books Bulletin, * 
reprinted for 
available 
of 100 at the following 
$4.00 per hundred; 
dred. Orders should be 
Services Division. 

Stock of the 
from the 


Aging in 
been distribution as a 
Copies are 
rates: 
500 or more, 


addressed to the 


to Library Cooperation is 


ALA Publishing Dept. at 
$5.00, 500 


Guide 
still available 
rates: 100 copies tor 


1000 or more « opies for $33.00. 


the following 
copies for $17.50, 

Those who requested that the second issue of 
the News Bulletin for Librarians—W hite House 
{ging be sent them will be re 
November. Later 
scheduled 


Conference t on 
early in 
Bulletin will be 


accumulates. 


ceiving this issue 
of the 
tinent material 

The NEA Journal for January will carry a list 
Older 


up of children’s 


issues as per- 


entitled “Introducing the Generation to 
Children.” This will be 
books which portray satisfying relationships be- 
tween young children and older people. Reprints 
of this list are to the ASD 


Office for quantity prices. Single copies will be 


made 


also planned; write 


sent on receipt of a stamped, self-addressed en- 


velope. eee 
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FOR SALE 
IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our 


Foreign books and 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, 

LIOUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re 
bind leather and cloth books for a few 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for 
eign language classics. /nterlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 5, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (Pac. & **At 
lantic Editions) $6 per yr. (monthly) $12 per yr. 
(plus 6-mos and Annual Cumulated). Spring-type 
Binder $2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, Ore. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Boston 
20, Mass 

FASCINATING BOOKS by former librarian on 
early Americana. “Medora” (by Z’dena_ Trinka 
$5.95) where once stood the biggest packing plant in 
the world; and where still stands atop a high butte, 
the 30-room Chateau which held its secret more than 
half a century. “Teddy” the Saga of the Badlands 
($3.95) official story of fantastic region now the 
Roosevelt National Park, America’s play- 
ground. International Book Publishers, Lidgerwood, 


N.Dak. 


periodicals current and out-of 


cents each. 


Cicero s 


newest 


POSITIONS OPEN 

world wide 
I IBR ARI ANS urgently needed for s« hools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, ete. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities since 
1952, No fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, 
school and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue 
$1.00; 11 issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, 
Box 99, Station G. Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find Li- 
brary Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 sub:cription per- 
mits a library to advertise free an un/imited number 
of job vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, 
Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


specialties. 


White Plains, N.Y. 


east 
LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range $4810-5070. Professional degree. Su- 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social Se- 
curity, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Frederick, 
President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, Phillips. 
burg, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve busy subur 
ban community, salary dependent on experience. 
$5200 minimum. Some experience desirable. Position 
open June 15th. Apply: Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

VACANCY as Fine Arts Librarian in largest pub- 
lic library in New Hampshire. Salary $4200, yearly 
increment of $150 to maximum of $4950. 4 weeks’ 
vacation, Social Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
available. Library degree required, bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts and 3 to 4 years’ experienc e desirable. 
Write David Dorman, City Librarian, Manchester City 
Library, 405 Pine Street, Manchester, N.H. 

INTERESTING JOB OPEN now in new library 
building! Readers Advisor and group work librarian. 
5 yrs. of college, including library degree, 4 yrs. of 
professional experience. 42 on staff. Beginning salary 
$5720. Pension, Social Security, and salary 
Community on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes from 
New York City. Write to: Head Librarian, Greenwich 
Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY, PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY needs: Head of Children’s Department. Re- 
quired: MSLA and four years of professional ex- 
perience in work with children or in school libraries. 
Salary range $5400-$6900 in five steps, beginning 
salary dependent upon experience. Civil Service, 
pension, Social Security, life insurance, 3642 hour 
working week, 22 working days vacation, 13 holidays, 
15 days cumulative sick leave. Apply: Julius 
Ostromecki, Director, Johnson Free Public Library, 
274 Main Street, Hackensack, N.J. 

HEAD REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, library de- 
gree, for progressive public library in friendly resort 

industrial center, month vacation, all benefits, start 
$4888. Robert G. Newman, Librarian, Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT: to assist in 
the establishment of progyams to expand resources 
and services for rural people, become a part of a well- 
established and rapidly expanding state-wide library 
establishment. Requires library school degree, five 
years successful experience in public library work. 
A mini- 
mum of overnight trips will be necessary. Salary 
range $5698-$6930: 3714-hour week, 3 weeks vaca- 
tion, 3 weeks sick retirement and Social 
Security, health insurance. Position open. Apply: 
New Hampshire State Library, Concord, N.H. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to have complete 
charge of children’s services in beautiful new main 
library and two branches. 40 minutes from Times 
Square. Salary $5300-$6800 (5 steps). Reference 
Librarian to assist in general reference work. Salary 
$4700-$5950 (5 steps). Library degree required. 
Eligibility New York State Certification. 35-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 paid holidays, Social 
Security, State retirement, health insurance. Excel- 
lent opportunity. Apply: Edward H. Fenner, Director, 
Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN with experience 
and 5th year L.S. degree to open and head staff of 
suburb of Rochester, N.Y. 


usual benefits, liberal vaca- 


seale. 


Driver's lic ense required because of travel. 


leave, 


in -growing 
$5300. 


new library 
Starting salary 
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tion. Write Mrs. Gordon York, 22 Colwick Rd. 
Rochester ll, N.Y. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, Concord, 
has an opening for an Extension Librarian to work in 
the beautiful Monadnock area of South Western N.H. 
to help librarians and trustees of over 50 rural com- 
munities. Supplementary book service is provided by 
bookmobile carrying 2000 books, advisory service by 
conferences and meetings with librarians and trustees. 
Opportunity to develop new programs suc h as audio 
visual, speak before library and lay groups. Office lo 
cated in Keene consists of Extension Librarian and 
Chauffeur-Clerk, 5-day week, combination Social 
Security and State Retirement, sick leave and vaca 
tion allowan es 1% work days for every month 
worked, health insurance optional, travel costs paid by 
state. Qualifications: graduation from accredited li 
brary school required, experience desirable but not 

Salary to be arranged within the scale of 
$4876-$5888. Position open. Contact Mrs. Mildred P. 
McKay, N.H. State Library, Concord, N.H. 

CATALOGUER. First assistant to department head 
in pleasant community near New York City. Excel 
lent chance to learn technical processes in library of 
106,500 volumes. 5th year L.S. degree required. Start 
ing salary to $5200 depending on qualifications, 35 
hour week and liberal benefits including Social Se 
curity. Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 

BRYN MAWR, PA.—Experienced librarian to head 
Township-supported public library in suburban Phil 
idelphia educational Present circulation, 
127.000: collection, 33,000. Challenging job with a 
real future and healthy starting salary depending upon 
qualifications. Write to Mrs. Wm, Webb, Chairman of 
Ludington Public Library Board, 314 Avon Rd., Bryn 
Mawr, Pa 

ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, PUBLIC LIBRARY has 
immediate opening for Senior Librarian, Head Circu- 
lation Department. Library School degree required 
Salary dependent upon qualifications and experience 
Minimum $4740. Write to Mrs. Harriet F. Burdick, Di 
rector. 

TRAINED LIBRARIAN to act as executive secre 
tary of newly-formed Township library system. Busi 
relations experience desired. $6000 


mandatory 


center 


ness and public 
$8000 salary: 2 weeks vacation 
shin Library Association, c/o Mr 
Penarth Rd., Bala Cynwyd, Pa 


Lower Merion Town 


York King, 11 


southeast 


LIBRARIAN—head of serials unit in 
Acquisition Dept. New state university 
Sept. 1960. Library building to be completed in 
Jan. A beginning library, expanding rapidly 
the growth of the position with of 
portunity for developing own ideas and techniques 
Ample clerical help. Qualifications: experience with 
one foreign language. Available now. Writ 
Hardaway. Director of Libraries, The Uni 
of South Florida, Tampa 4, Fla. 
MATERIALS AND 


position in the Savannah 


SERIALS 


opening in 


with 


university. New 


serials, 
Elliott 
versity 

CURRICULUM 
LIBRARIAN. New 
Library, Savannah, Georgia 
plicant will be free to formulate and develop pro 
gram. Budgeted salary $4900 (higher salary will be 
budgeted for the school year 1961-62), faculty rank, 
one month’s vacation and other liberal fringe bene 
fits. Description of the recently 
conditioned library appears in the 
1959, issue of Library Journal. 


SERIALS 


State 


College Successful ip 


completed air 
December 1, 
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NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION. 
Three positions: State retirement plus Social Security, 
group insurance voluntary, three weeks vacation, 
cumulative sick leave. Apply: Miss Dorothy J. Wat 
kins, Box 4158, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Assistant li- 
brarians for three regional libraries. One in beautiful 
Cimarron country; one in high Eastern Plains coun 
try; one in the Four Corners area including the Navajo 
Reservation. Library science degree required. Public 
library, extension and/or county library experience 
desirable. Entering salary $4380, increasing to $4620 
in six months, maximum $6060 

LOS ALAMOS SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY has 
opening for Reference Librarian to handle reference 
ictivities, prepare bibliographies, participate in book 
selection and assist with circulation work in our Open 
| iterature I ibrary Must have colle ge de gree, preter 
ably in science and technology, with library training 
or pertinent bibliographi« Should have 
knowledge of German, Russian or French. 
\ pleasing personality and ability to work with sci- 
entific personnel important. Salary open. Delightful 
year-round climate. 24 days annual vacation. Please 
send resume to: Recruiting Department, Los Alamos 
Laboratory, California, Los 


N.Mex. 


experience 
reading 


Scientific University of 


Alamos, 


midwest 


FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—New positions _ in 
branch, children’s and work are being 
established for an expanding program; also positions 
of Assistant, Art, Music and Drama and Head. Busi- 
ness & Industry. Beginning librarians enter at $5150. 
Beginning salary for experienced librarians 
up to $7345 depending upon experience 
Library required. 4 weeks vacation, 
5-day week. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments, sick leave, Social Security and good re 
tirement plan. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for be 
experienced processing, 
extension 


reterence 


ranges 
ind position, 


Science degree 


ginning and librarians in 


reference and work. Beginners enter at 
407. Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to 
8164 depending upon nature and extent of experi 
ence, Michigan Civil 
Usual fringe benefits. 
Assistant State 
Lansing. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC LIBRARY needs two library 
Head of Processing Department 
or Chief Cataloger, $5040: {ssistant with 
liberal background in the humanities to be in charge 
of pamphlet file, aid in book selection, prepare book 
reader's advisory service, and perform 
desk—-$4500. One 


Wisconsin retirement, life 


e 
$ 


Service provisions 
Apply: Charles L. 
Librarian, Michigan State 


govern 
Higgins, 
Library, 


school graduates: 
General 


lists, do some 
duties at the 


vacation, Social Security, 


circulation month 


insurance, cumulative sick leave Send resume of 
education and experience, if any, ages, references and 
small photo to Leonard B. Archer, Director, Oshkosh 
Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding program 
Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele 
mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-$5800 for 
10 months contract. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crum 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, Ill 

YOUNG WOMAN to head Adult Circulation De 
partment, with responsibilities in the areas of adult 
and young adult book selection. Experience preferred. 


38-hour, 5-day week, air-conditioned building. Apply 
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to Mildred K. Smock, Librarian, Free Public Library, 
Council Bluffs, Lowa. 

TWO POSITIONS OPEN in New Dickinson 
County Library with headquarters in Carnegie Li 
brary, Iron Mountain, Michigan, a wonderful recrea- 
tion area in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. Library 
Director: to plan and administer new county-wide 
library service for 23,677 people. Library 
degree required plus four years administrative ex- 
perience. Salary: $5800—-$6200 depending on experi 
Assistant Librarian in charge of bookmobile 
service, Library science degree required. Bookmobile 
valuable. $5000—$5300. Library 
January 1, 1960. Social Security, 
sick leave. Vacation to be de 
termined. Apply immediately: Robert St. Louis, 
President, Dickinson County Library Board, 320 
Wilson Avenue, Kingsford, Mich. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR in charge of Adult 
Services, Modern air-conditioned library. 
Fast-growing community, moderate living 
M.L.S. and experience desired. Reference Librarian. 
Position open February 1961. MLS and experience 
desired but not Three weeks 
Social Security, sick leave, insurance 
Apply: Carlos Cuitino, Director, Hutchinson 
Library, Hutchinson, Kan 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR to administer beautiful, 
modern Grace A Memorial Library at Midland, 
Michigan, serving about 35,000 people. Salary open. 
Qualifications: Male; 5th Library School de 
gree and previous public library administration ex- 
perience. Excellent fringe benefits. Final date for 
filing applications is November 30, 1960. For further 
information write Ray Fry, City Manager, City Hall, 
Midland, Mich 

CHICAGO SUBURB. Glencoe Public Library has 
immediate openings for head librarian and for staff 
both with professional training. Salaries 
open, depending on training and experience. For fur- 
ther information President Soard of Trustees, 
Glencoe Public Library, Glencoe, II. 

THE CITY IS SALINA, KANSAS, 45,000 and 
bustling. The library is the Salina Public, busy and 
seeking to interpret its services to an exciting com- 
The job is Head of Reference, 
complete reorganization of services. 
good professional. The 
Jerome Cushman, Librarian 

BUSINESS LIBRARIAN—We 


in our famed Business & Labor 


science 


ence, 
experience Salary 
program 
> 

Blue Cross insurance, 


begins 


open now. 


costs. 


vacation, 
optional. 


Public 


necessary. 


Dow 


year 


issistant, 


write 


and it means 
This requires a 
starts at $5200. Write 


munity 
money 


need an assistant 
service No evening 


hours, salary $41464-$5868 depending on past experi- 


Other benefits 
Akron. Ohio 
BRANCH LIBRARIAN-wanted by the City of 
Warren, Mich., population 90,000, located Detroit 
metropolitan area. Salary range $5255-$6047. Appoint- 


ment may be 


ence Apply Akron Public Library, 


made above minimum depending on 
qualifications. Liberal fringe benefits. Require gradua 
tion from college with specialization in library science. 


Apply Personnel Director, City Hall, Warren. Mich. 


mountain plains 
STATE OF NEVADA: Librarian I]]—Salary $511- 
$617. B.S. or B.A. Degree, graduation from Library 
School and three years library experience. Librarian 
1V—Salary $562-$679. B.S. or B.A. Degree, gradua- 
from Library School and five years library ex- 
perience. Apply State Personnel Department, Heroes 
Memorial Building, Carson City, Nev. 


tion 


LIBRARIAN to work as Reference, Catalog or 
Children’s Librarian in city of 90,000 in Colorado. 
Degree in Library Science required. Experience de- 
sirable-but not essential. Maximum age, 45. Appoint- 
ment on January 1, 1961 with probable salary range 
of $4400-$5052. Two weeks vacation; liberal sick 
leave; excellent retirement program. Apply Civil 
Service Office, City Hall, Pueblo, Colorado, before 
December 9. 1960. 


southwest 
THE EL PASO PUBLIC LIBRARY needs a first 


assistant in the Catalog Department, first assistant 
in the Circulation Department, and first assistant in 
the Periodical Reference Department. Library Sci- 
ence Degree and experience required. Salary $3999.60. 
If interested, write Elizabeth Kclly, Librarian, EI 
Paso Public Library, El] Paso, Tex. 

ACTIVE CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY in growing 
community needs qualified Adult Librarian. Expand- 
ing system includes three small branches, with book- 
mobile pending. Excellent opportunity for 
varied experience, Air-conditioned building, friendly 
staff, dynamic library board. Salary $4296-$5232, de- 
pending on experience; usual fringe benefits. Apply 
to: Librarian, Yuma City-County Library, Yuma, 
Ariz. 

CATALOGER: experience in College or University 
cataloging, some reference, and teaching use of books 
and libraries to college freshmen. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary open. Faculty status. Two weeks to 
one month vacation, after one year or three depend- 
ing upon rank, Social Security, medical insurance, 
pension plans. 60,000 New library for 
200,000 volumes being planned. Apply: Brother Paul 
Novosal, S.M., Director of Libraries, St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity Library, 2700 Cincinnati Avenue, San An- 
Texas. Please education, 
‘ redits, experience and recent 


service 


volumes. 


resume of 
small 


tonio 1, zive 
transcript of 


photograph. 

pacific northwest 
NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY has opening for a 
general assistant; good beginning salary. Splendid 
opportunity for recent library school graduate to 
learn all phases of library operation. Ideally located, 
new modern library building; one month vacation; 
excellent retirement; health program. Social Security 
and TIAA. B-199. 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 55,000. 
Must be a graduate of an accredited library school 
ind have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5400, municipal retirement, Social Security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, northwest, has opening 
for Assistatnt Social Science Librarian. Good oppor- 
tunity for recent library school graduate to obtain 
reference, maps, and document experience in new di- 
visional library. Friendly, informal atmosphere, good 
location, beautiful setting, mild climate, cool sum- 
mers. Both State and TIAA retirement. Life, group 
hopitalization and medical insurance. Good beginning 
salary to right person. B-149. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 18,000 in 
beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. Must be grad- 
uate of an accredited library school and hold L.S. 
Degree. At least one year experience as Head Li- 
brarian in a public library necessary. 40-hour week. 
Sick leave. Workman’s Compensation, 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Social Security. Salary $5200 and up depend- 
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ing on training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and: small photo in first letter. Contact Miss 
Nell Hartman, Pres., North Platte Public Library, 
511 North Sycamore St., North Platte, Neb. 

HUMANITIES LIBRARIAN wanted for modern, 
growing college library. Salary up to $5784, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Position open now, but can be 
held if Major in art, music, 
drama, speech or literature required, and 5th year 
library degree. Beautiful area, near Tetons, Yellow 
stone, Sun Valley, and Salt Lake City. Social Security, 
other benefits. Good working conditions in 
building. For details, write: Eli M. Oboler, 
State College Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in charge of 
tion and reference. Beautiful library in aggressive 
modern town of 25,000 near Portland, Seattle, and 
beaches. Four weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, 
Social Security, retirement, city paid life in- 
surance and medical insurance. Salary $4968-$5814 
Apply to Mrs. Mildred Keith Horn, Librarian, Long 
view Public Library, Longview, Wash. 

CATALOGER being recruited by 
State Library, Olympia, Washington. Salary 
$6732 per annum. Responsible for all processing of 
materials acquisitioned. Five-day work week, libera 
vacation and _ sick benefits. State retirement 
plan plus Social Security. New State Library build 
ing located on State Capitol Campus 


necessary. anguages, 


modern 


Idaho 


cre ula 


state 


Washington 


$5652- 


leave 


far west 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA—A enjoy life 
while advancing your librarian career 
place to live, work and play; offering variety to suit 


every taste including cultural activities, 


place to 
Fresno is the 


two colleges, 
all forms of mountain recreation, outdoor living from 
April to November—low living costs! Our library i 
new and modernistic. It offers a unique 
services, among them a reading program tor the blind 
Graduation from an ALA approved 
substitutions possible. Salary 


variety of 


Qualifications 
school of librarianship 

begins at $381 per month, advance in 6 months to 
$403, increases to $476. Those with qualifications sub 
stantially above the minimum may be appointed at 
the second step. Apply to Mr. E. W. Firby, Director 
of Personnel, Room 101, Hall of Records, Fresno 21, 
Calif. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has two librarian I positions open: Reference 
and Children’s Salary $5202-$6168 in five 
steps. For details write: Director of Library Services 
Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Stockton 2, Calif, 

SUPERVISING LIBRARIANS—2 vacancies. Adu/t 
(Extension )—$584-$710. Requires degree in 
library plus five years’ experience including 
one year supervision. Children’s Services—$584-$710 
Requires degree in library science plus 5 years’ experi 
ence including one year children’s work. This library 
system services approximately 340,000 population and 
is engaged in a dynamic expansion program. Apply 
Contra Costa County Civil Service, Box 710, Martinez, 
Calif. 

BUTTE COUNTY LIBRARIAN. Here is an oppor 
tunity for satisfying and rewarding work in the Sacra 
mento Valley of California. Butte County, located 80 
miles north of Sacramento, extends from the Sierra 
Nevadas down to the Sacramento River. It is the home 
of Northern California’s State College at Chico. Here 
is an opportunity to administer an organization of 17 
employees with the challenging task of moving into a 
library building, 


Services, 


Services 


science 


modern, new construction to com 
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mence this year. Your new library would be located in 
Oroville at the gateway to the Feather River country 
and the construction site of the Feather River Dam 
to be built at a cost of $400 million. Here is a 
chance to enjoy your work at a salary of $605-$753 per 
month. Qualifications should be no difficulty. You need 
only: 1) graduation from an accredited ALA col 
lege and one additional year of study in an accredited 
library school, 2) 2 full years actual professional li- 
brary experience, 3) a California County Librarian’s 
certificate must also be acquired within 6 months after 
date of appointment. Filing date closes soon. Send 
vour Butte County Administrative 
Officer. Courthouse, Oroville, Calif 


resume now to 


hawaii 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY LIBRARIAN. Immed 


iate vacancyewith the State of Hawaii library system 
on the island of Oahu. Requires two years of library 
work experience including one year with science and 
books and a library science from 
library Appointment to this 
between 


industry degree 


an accredited school 


position may be made at any salary step 
$5592 and $7128 per year. Recruitment is on a con 
need is met. Contact the follow 
and application: Recruiting & 
Division, Department of Personnel Serv 


Hawaii, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu 13, 


tinuous basis until 
ing tor intormeation 
Examining 
ices, State otf 


Hawaii 


canada 

SERVICES LIBRARIAN 
Administration Bldg., 
Technical services including 
centralized cataloguing for the Public Libraries in the 
Province; the compilation of Books for All, a list of 
recent nonfiction accessions, other duties as required. 
Working conditions include a 5-day week (no Satur 
day or evening hours), three weeks vacation, cumula 
tive sick leave, Group Medical, Group Life Insurance 


PECHNICAI required by 


Provincial Library, 


Responsible for 


Regina, 


Sask. 


and collective bargaining. Minimum qualifications 

B.A., B.L.S. plus some professional experience. Sal 
ry range $426-$518. In addition to the above there 
ire two other prote ssional positions vacant, Librarian 
1 and Librarian I/. For further information and appli 
cation forms, contact the Public Service Commission, 
Room 328, Legislative Building, Regina, Saskatche 
wan. Please refer to file No. c/c 6689 


POSITIONS WANTED 


OLDER WOMAN desires cataloging 
Liberal Arts College or Public Library 
Central or Northwest area. B.A., B.S. 
cert., M.A. in literature. High school 
perience. 15 years cataloging experience, 
10 years head librarian. Available July 1. B-70-W. 

MAN, BSLS, MA, 12 years varied experience. Lan 


Desires position in col 


position in 
in the North 
with Library 
teaching ex 


college 


{ussian 


B-71-W. 


s, knowledge 


special library 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 


first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing. 


please send them at the time advertise 


ments are submitted for insertion. 
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a rocking chair? 


— = \ Rocking chairs are so nice, but so-o-0 old fashioned. In 
traditional homes they certainly hold an important place 
in the decorative scheme. Libraries, however, MUST be 

idern not only in their physical appearance and in 
their facilities but in their objectives 


wos 
wan ores ** l 


That’s why so many of our leading libraries specify 
only Genuine PICTURE COVERS on their rebinding 
and prebinding orders 


Some facts you should know 


@ Genuine PICTURE COVERS have that real deep- 
down quality to outlast many, many circulations. 


Genuine PICTURE COVERS have beauty and 


brilliance which endure through hard usage. 


Genuine PICTURE COVERS provide unsur- 
passed detail in reproduction particularly in facial 
expressions 

Genuine PICTURE COVERS provide as yet an 
unmatched symphony in artistry and color to 


attract young readers 


[There are many other reasons, but these four alone are sufficient for you to specify Genuine 
PICTURE COVERS on your next rebinding or prebinding order. All popular juvenile titles 
are available. Send for samples on those illustrated above and the names of binders who use 


Genuine PICTURE COVERS. 








icture Gover’ BINDINGS, INC. 


Made only by Picture Cover Bindings, Inc. in N. Y. C 
20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 5, New York City 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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EDITORIAL VITALITY 


<< Sp RMA SD WR TE BS re Oe ee 


rE Peetreria tt tii 
PRR HTT 
Facts come alive in World Book Encyclopedia 


Today’s World Book Encylopedia pre idded to the modern World Book Ency 
sents facts with a vitality that bring clopedia. ‘Editorial Vitality” helps World 
information into sharper focus than ever Book Encyclopedia continue to grow in 
before. More than 1,725 maps make up leadership and importance 


a study program unequalled in scope and 


variety. Over 5,000 illustrations in color WORLD BOOK 


are among the 22,000 that highlight 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


World Book articles. As new discoveries 


create new subjects for study, new arti 
i Field Enterprise Educational Corpo ratior 


cles are written by leading authorities and Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicas 





